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PROFESSIONS 


CHAPTER    I. 


Mrs.  Melbourne  and  Helen  were 
sitting  in  their  cottage  drawing  room, 
when  Letty  entered  with  a  dispatch 
from  London,  sent  by  a  special 
messenger.  It  was  to  Mrs  Melbourne, 
and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dearest  Mrs.  Melbourne, 

"  My     poor    brother    died     half    an 

hour      ago.        I     should      have      been 

with     you     myself,     instead     of     this, 

but       business      of     importance      calls 

VOL.    III.  B 
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me  to    Castle    Davenant.      Expect    me 
to-morrow, 

Yours, 

"Clive." 

There  was  one  enclosed  for  Helen ;  a 
few  lines  of  love,  deploring  the  unhappy 
event,  and  bidding  her,  for  his  sake,  keep 
up  her  spirits ;  that  their  marriage  need 
not  long  be  delayed,  that  he  soon  should 
be  at  her  side,  when  he  would  consult  her 
about  his  arrangements  for  the  future. 
He  added,  "  I  shall  only  be  in  Warwick- 
shire a  few  hours.  I  shall  anxiously 
avoid  Leslie's  wedding,  which  is  to  be 
to-morrow.  The  Moretons  are  aU  at 
Castle  Davenant.  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
to  meet  them,  and  to  show  them  how 
indifferent  they  are  to  me."  He  concluded 
his  billet  with  professions  of  unalterable 
attachment. 

"  How  unfortunate  this  death  is,  just 
now,  Helen,"  said  her  aunt,  as  her  niece 
gave  her  Clive's  note  to  read.  "The 
Moretons    at    Castle     Davenant,    that's 
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unlucky,"    continued    Mrs.    Melbourne. 

"  I  think  quite  the  contrary  aunt/' 
said  Helen.  "  Henry  will  see  them,  will 
see  Lady  Agnes,  and  he  will  better 
understand  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
towards  her." 

"  How  can  you  doubt  them,  Helen  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Melbourne,  '^  after  reading 
his  professions  of  love  to  yourself;"  and 
she  returned  Clive's  letter. 

"  Oh,"  said  Helen,  "  Henry  believes 
himself  sincere ;  and,  as  I  am  to  be  his 
wife,  I  hope  he  will  find  himself  so. 
But  am  very  anxious  to  know,  aunt 
Melbourne,  how  the  cousins  will  meet." 

"  I  begin  to  fear,  love,"  said  her  aunt, 
that  you  have  a  shade  of  jealousy  in  your 
disposition.  I  advise  you,  dear  Helen,  not 
to  encourage  it ;  if  you  do,  it  will  create 
its  own  misery.  When  you  are  Clive's 
\vife  you  will,  of  course,  be  with  the 
Moretons  occasionally;  pray  have  no 
unpleasant  suspicions  about  Lady  Agnes. 
Depend  upon  it  however  friendly  the 
B  2 
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cousins  may  be,  love  is  for  ever  out  of 

the  question  between  them." 

'^I     wonder/'     said     Helen,     whose 

thoughts  had  been  wandering,  and  who 

consequently  had  not  been  listening  to 
her  aunt's  sage  advice,  "I  wonder 
whether  Lord  Clive's  death  will  delay 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Leslie.  Do  you 
think  it  will,  aunt  ?" 

"Under  different  circumstances,"  re- 
replied  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "it  might. 
But,  as  Lady  Moreton  is  in  a  declining 
state,  probably  it  will  not.  But  Henry, 
or  Lord  Clive,  as  we  must  now  call  him, 
will  be  here  to-morrow  at  the  latest, 
when  we  shall  know  all.  I  expect  he  will 
be  in  wretched  spirits,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  brother's  sudden  death, 
but,  at  the  postponement  of  your 
marriage." 

Lord  Clive  arrived  at  Mayfield  that 
evening;  and  how  did  he  meet  his 
betrothed?  His  bride  she  would  have 
been  at  this  moment,  but  for  the  busy 
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hand  of  death.  He  met  her  with 
affection,  but  tempered  by  sorrow;  and 
a  stranger  would  have  said  this  is  surely 
Helen  s  brother.  She  received  him  as 
such,  for  she  had  no  other  than  a  sister  s 
feeUng  towards  him. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  was  much  struck  with 
Clive's  altered  manner,  but  she  attributed 
it  entirely  to  grief  for  his  brother,  and 
was  satisfied. 

Lord  Clive  had  only  that  one  day  to 
spend  at  Mayfield,  as  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  reach  Strathallan  as  soon  as 
possible.  Helen's  spirits  revived  with 
this  intelligence,  and  Clive  thanked  her 
again  and  again  for  her  cheerfulness, 
saying  she  was  a  noble  girl  so  to  control 
herself.  He  related  all  the  melancholy 
particulars  of  his  brother  s  illness,  and 
then  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  not 
to  be  detained  long  in  Scotland  now,  but 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  there 
again  soon  and  often,  perhaps,  for  the 
present. 
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Mrs.  Melbourne  was  anxious  to  speak 
to  Henry  alone,  as  she  wanted  to  know 
how  his  meeting  with  the  Moretons  had 
gone  oif ;  and,  believing  her  niece  to  be 
jealous  of  Olive's  former  feelings  towards 
Lady  Agnes,  she  wished  Helen  not  to  be 
present  when  he  first  spoke  on  the 
subject. 

Helen  soon  gave  her  the  desired 
opportunity,  for  she  was  as  anxious  as 
her  aunt  could  be  not  to  be  present 
when  Lord  CUve's  visit  to  Castle  Dave- 
nant  was  discussed ;  not,  however,  on 
account  of  Lady  Agnes,  but  on  Leslie's, 
as  she  dreaded,  yet  she  knew  not  why, 
to  hear  of  his  actual  marriage.  She 
now  excused  herself  to  Clive  for  the  next 
half  hour,  as  a  messenger  from  Mrs. 
Morris  was  waiting  for  her  orders. 

"  How   is   little   Ann  ?"    asked   Clive. 

"At  rest,  I  hope  and  believe,"  said 
Helen. 

"  Poor  child,"  exclaimed  Henry.  "  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  at  home.     But  go^ 
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Helen,   I   have    much   to   say  to    your 
aunt." 

When  the  door  was  closed  upon  her. 
Lord  Clive,  drawing  his  chair  to  the 
side  of  jNIrs,  Melbourne,  said,  "I  must 
tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  my  dear 
friend,  what  I  am  sure  w^ill  give  you 
satisfaction,  that  I  am  once  again  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  my  uncle's  family." 

"Indeed,  you  do  me  justice,  Henry," 
said  Mrs.  Melbourne ;  "  and  I  hope 
nothing  mil  again  interrupt  your  friend- 
liness. It  is  always  wise,  it  is  indeed 
the  part  of  a  christian  to  forgive  and 
make  up  quarrels,  especially  family  ones; 
and  I  trust  that  you  and  Lady  Agnes 
may  yet  be  very  good  friends,  forgetting 
the  past,  and  enjoying  a  happy  future. 
Is  she  to  marry  Lord  Davenant  r" 

"Marry  Lord  Davenant!"  exclaimed 
Clive,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  never 
heard  that  such  a  thing  was  in  con- 
templation. My  dear  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
who  could  have  told  you  so  ?" 
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"  Lady  Dolman  is  my  authority/'  said 
INIrs.  Melbourne,  "  but  you  surely  would 
have  been  told,  had  there  been  truth  in 
the  report." 

'^I  think  so,"  said  Qive,  "indeed,  I 
am  sure  so,  for  Agnes  knows  how  I  love 

her,  and "  but  checking  himself 

on  observing  Mrs.  Melbourne's  look  of 
surprise,  he  added,  "Understand  me, 
dear  friend.  I  love  my  cousin  warmly, 
truly ;  but,  knowing  we  can  never  be 
more  to  each  other  than  relations,*  my 
affection  for  Agnes  will  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  my  regard  for  Helen." 

Mrs.  Melbourne  was  not  quite  satisfied. 
She  who  had,  only  the  day  before,  read 
Helen  a  lesson  on  jealousy,  was,  at  this 
moment,  suffering  from  its  effects  painfully 

"Lord  Clive,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  it  is  better 
indeed  that  we  should  understand  each 
other,  and  be  perfectly  candid.  Has 
}  our  meeting  with  your  cousin  at  all 
altered  your  feelings  towards  my  niece  ?" 
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"  It  has  considerably  altered  my  feel- 
ings towards  Agnes/'  Clive  answered, 
evading  Mrs.  Melbourne's  direct  question. 

"  And  does  not  that  imply  an  altera- 
tion towards  Helen  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne. 

'^Not  necessarily,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne. But  listen  to  me,  and  hear 
how  w^e  have  been  mistaken ;  and  then 
wonder  not  that  my  cousin  is  dear  to 
me." 

Chve  then  related  the  history  of  Lord 
Leslie's  imagined  discovery  that  Henry 
was  engaged  to  Miss  Murray,  and  all 
the  attendant  mistakes  arising  from  that 
most  unaccountable  misunderstanding. 
"It  just  shows,  dear  Mrs.  Melbourne," 
said  Clive,  "  how  a  word  may  mislead 
when  not  heard  in  connection  with  all 
that  has  gone  before." 

Henry  told  Mrs.  Melbourne  every 
particular  of  the  mistake,  and  he  left  it 
to  her  to  tell  Helen,  if  she  thought  it 
best  to  do  so. 

B  3 
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"I  shall  certainly  think  it  right  for 
Helen  to  know  the  truth/'  said  Mrs, 
Melbourne^  "though  I  fear  it  will  not 
add  to  her  happiness." 

"  And  why  should  it  annoy  Helen  r" 
asked  Clive,  "  to  know  that  Lady  Agnes 
is  really  the  all-perfect  creature  I 
imagined  her.  She  never  can  be  more 
to  me  than  a  cousin,  Mrs.  Melbourne; 
so  she  does  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  Helen's  claim." 

"  I  trust  not,  Henry,"  was  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne's grave  reply.  "  I  think,"  she 
added,  "that  you  had  better  now  go  to 
the  Vicarage.  Of  course  you  will  dine 
mth  us  ;  and  I,  in  the  meanwhile,  will 
tell  Helen  all  it  is  necessary  for  her 
to  know." 

"I  will  just  see  Stevens,"  said  Clive, 
"and  be  here  again  in  an  hour.  Tell 
Helen  so,  dear  Mrs.  Melbourne,"  and 
he  left  the  cottage. 

And  now,  what  was  Mrs.  Melbourne's 
impression  as  to  the  state  of  Clive's  heart » 
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A  true  one  most  decidedly,  for  she  was 
a  pei-son  of  nice  observation  and  quick 
discernment.  She  saw  his  affections 
were  his  cousin's,  and,  that  if  he  could 
marry  her,  poor  Helen  would  be  forsaken. 
However,  he  could  not  now  marry  her. 
But  was  there  not  a  probability  that 
he  might  do  so  on  Lady  Moreton  s  death  r 
for  Lord  Moreton  did  not  imbibe  his 
wife's  prejudices,  as  Mrs.  Melbourne 
knew.  If  Helen  had  been  present  when 
Clive  so  candidly  avowed  his  love  for 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  Melbourne  felt  sure  she 
would  have  been  miserable,  and  very 
likely  would  have  wished  to  break  off 
her  own  engagement  to  liim. 

The  question  now  was  with  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  what  was  right  to  do  as 
regarded  Helen's  happiness.  She  could 
ilot  dobut  her  affections  for  Clive,  though 
she  had  always  thought  it  founded  on 
esteem,  rather  than  passion ;  but  she 
did  not  think  it  the  less  truthful  and 
happ}  on  that  account. 
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A    present   misery    would   be   better, 
a  thousand  times  better,  than  a  wretched 
married   life  ;  and,  if   Chve    should  not, 
after  all,    appreciate    Helen  as  she   de- 
served, what  a  miserable  existence  would 
be  hers.    She  determined  to  tell  Helen  the 
truth,  and  then  she  should  act  for  herself. 
Accordingly,  Mrs.  Melbourne  repeated 
word   for    word,    everything    Clive   had 
said.     Helen  was  deeply  interested  ;  she 
sat  as  calm  as  possible,  listening  to  her 
aunt.      Just   as    Mrs.    Melbourne    had 
finished,  and  had  said,  "  and  now  Helen, 
what  is  your  determination?"    the  door 
opened,  and  Clive  entered. 

'•  I  hope  your  determination  is  to  be 
happy,"  said  Henry,  addressing  Helen, 
and  sitting  down  by  her. 

"  I  will  try  to  deserve  to  be  so,"  said 
Helen  gravely :  she  added,  "  Chve,  my 
aunt  has  just  been  telling  me  of  your 
reconciUation  with  your  relations.  I 
sincerely  rejoice  in  it,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  productive  of  happiness  to  all  of  us." 
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"  To  me  it  has  already  been  so/'  said 
Clive.  "  I  must  have  you  acquainted 
with  Agnes,  Helen ;  she  has  promised 
me  to  invite  you  to  Moreton  Court,  the 
first  moment  she  is  able.  You  will  spare 
Helen  for  that  visit,  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
will  you  r" 

"  If  Helen  wishes  it,  most  wilHngly," 
said  her  aunt. 

"Nothing  would  really  give  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  know  Lady  Agues 
well,"  said  Helen;  "and  I  am  much 
pleased  to  find  there  is  a  probability  of 
my  doing  so." 

Mrs.  Melbourne  was  much  struck  with 
Helen  s  manner.  She  felt  sure  she  had, 
even  then,  chosen  her  path,  and  she  also 
felt  sure  it  was  a  straightforward  one. 

The  friends  spent  the  few  hours  that 
remained  in  talking  over  the  past  events  ; 
and  Clive  laid  out  his  plans  for  the 
future,  which  he  submitted  to  Helen  for 
her  approbation.  She  assented  to  all 
he  proposed,  scarcely,  however,  appearing 
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to  be  interested  ;  and  when  he  talked  of 
their  marriage  taking  place  in  three 
months,  Helen  still  assented. 

Clive  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
himself,  and  his  own  plans,  to  notice 
Helen  s  distracted  manner,  but  her  aunt 
became  very  anxious  to  be  alone  with 
her,  for  she  felt  sure  that  Helen  would 
give  to  her,  her  confidence. 

After  Clive  had  left  them  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne exclaimed,  "And  now  darling 
Helen,  for  your  determination,  which 
I  see  is  taken,  and,  as  Clive  says,  I 
hope  it  will  make  you  happy." 

"Dearest  aunt,"  said  Helen,  "listen 
to  me,  and  listen  with  kindness,  and 
forbearance,  and  forgiveness — for  I  have 
deceived  you," 

"  My  child,"  almost  screamed  out 
Mrs.  Melbourne.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"I  mean,  my  beloved  aunt,  that  I 
have  deceived  you  by  my  actions,  not 
by  my  words;    that  I   could  not  bring 
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myself    to    do.       I    have    never    loved 
Clive." 

^^ Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "is 
it  possible  ?" 

"  Quite  possible,  and  quite  true,  my  * 
dear  aunt."  replied  Helen.  "  So  that 
if  Henry  now  wishes  to  be  released 
from  his  promise,  it  will  not  interfere 
with  my  happiness.  This  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  to  you,  Aunt  Melbourne." 

"But  suppose,  my  child,"  said  her 
aunt,  "  that  Clive  wishes  to  marry  you, 
that  he  is  really  attached  to  you,  and 
that  his  love  for  his  cousin  is  merely 
in  my  imagination.     What  then  ?" 

"Why,  then,"  said  Helen,  "I  wiU  be 
Henry's  wife.  I  have  promised  him  to 
be  so,  and  I  will   not  break  my  word." 

"  But  you  must  not  marry  him,  or 
any  one  else,  dear  Helen,"  said  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  "  to  be  unhappy.  How 
could  I  so  have  misunderstood  yon  ?" 

"Very  easily,  dear  aunt,"  observed 
Helen,     "You  wished  me  to  like  Clivet. 
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and  you  willingly  hoped  I  did.  And 
when  he  actually  proposed  to  me  I 
accepted  him;  and,  so,  you  naturally 
thought  I  loved  him." 

'^And  may  I  ask,  Helen,"  said  her 
Aunt,  "  why  you  did  accept  Henry  ?" 

"To  make  you  happy,  my  best  and 
dearest  of  friends,"  said  Helen,  and 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt, 
and  wxpt  on  her  bosom. 

"  And  yourself  miserable ;  my  poor 
girl."  said  Mrs.  Melbourne,  as  she 
fondly  kissed  her. 

"Oh,  no,  many  degrees  removed 
from  misery  at  least  aunt,"  said  Helen. 
"  I  felt  I  was  performing  a  duty  to 
you.  I  felt  I  could  perform  my  duty 
to  Clive,  for  I  esteemed  him  highly, 
I  liked  him  exceedingly;  but  it  was 
not  love;  yet  I  imagined  that,  perhaps 
after  all,  it  was  a  superior  feeling  to 
the  one  1  had  heard  of,  I  had  read  of, 
but  which  I  had  never  felt." 

"  Then   I   am   right   so   far,    Helen," 
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observed  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "there  is 
no  one   you  like  better  than  Clive  ?" 

Helen  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Edward  Fairfax 
has  made  an  impression  on  you?"  con- 
tinued her  aunt. 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,"  said  Helen.  "There 
is  a  person  I  could  have  liked,  Aunt 
Melbourne ;  but  he  never  thought  of 
me  at  all,  and  now  he  is  married." 

"You  puzzle  me,  Helen,"  said  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "  Let  me  think.  Mr. 
Pemberton  ?" 

"  No  aunt,"  said  Helen. 

"  Not  Lord  Leslie  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Melbourne. 

"  And  why  not  Lord  Leshe  ?"  asked 
Helen.  "You  have  never  seen  him  or 
you  would  have  guessed  him  at  once, 
Aunt  Melbourne." 

"  I  remember  now\"  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne, "  your  sketch  of  him,  and 
at  the  time,  I  thought  you  admired  him  ; 
but,  from  that  day  he  has  never  occupied 
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my    thoughts — nor    yours    seriously,    I 
hope,  Helen." 

'*^More  seriously,  dear  aunt,  than  I 
am  willing  to  confess  to  myself,  much 
more  to  you,"  said  Helen.  ^^But  that 
is  passed.  He  is,  by  this  time,  the 
husband  of  Miss  Davenant." 

"Then  do  you  mean,  Helen,"  said 
Mrs.  Melbourne,  "  to  ask  Henry  at 
once,  what  are  is  feelings,  his  wishes  T 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Helen.  "  I 
should  then  defeat  my  purpose  ;  for  now, 
even  at  this  moment,  loving  Agnes  as  you 
suspect  he  does,  he  would  marry  me,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because 
he  thinks  he  shall  be  happier  married 
than  single ;  and  secondly,  because  he 
thinks  my  happiness  depends  upon  it; 
and  it  w^ould  be  very  difficult  to  make 
him  believe  I  did  not  love  him ;  for 
Chve  is  certainly  vain,  Aunt  Melbourne. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  He  fully  appreciates  himself,  though 
justly,  I  do   believe,   Helen,"  said  Mrs. 
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Melbourne;  "and  no  wonder  he  thinks 
you  are  attached  to  him.  Don't  blame 
him  for  that,  my  love.  But  you  have 
not  yet  told  me  your  intentions." 

"  I  mean,"  said  Helen,  "  to  let  my 
engagement  stand  as  it  now  does  for  the 
present ;  until,  in  short,  I  have  made 
Lady  Agnes  Scott's  acquaintance;  then 
I  shall  know  her  feelings.  If  she  and 
Clive  are  really  attached,  nothing  can 
induce  me  to  marry  him.  I  will  tell 
them  both  so,  and  whatever  obstacles 
there  may  be  to  their  union,  I  will  not 
be  one.  Lady  Agnes  shall  have  my  full 
confidence,  and  she  may  tell  her  cousin, 
if  she  chooses,  that  I  never  really  loved 
him.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me  whether  or  no  he  beheves  it.  Do 
you  approve,  dear  aunt?  Pray  under- 
stand that  my  inclination  leads  me  to 
break  with  Henry  now^  but  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  justified  in  doing  so." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  Helen," 
replied  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "  for  it  appears 
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to  me  that  you  are  bound  in  honor  to 
marry  the  man  you  have  accepted,  par- 
ticularly as  your  feelings  are  now  exactly 
what  they  were  when  you  did  accept 
him.  It  must  be  something  very 
decided  on  his  part  that  will  set  you  at 
liberty." 

'^  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Helen. 
''I  hope  Henry  will  make  some  stay  in 
Scotland.  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of 
seeing  much  of  him  during  the  next 
three  months.  I  should  like  to  put  his 
love  for  me  to  the  test  of  absence." 

"Not  a  bad  plan,"  said  her  aunt ;  "will 
you  accept  Lady  Dolman's  invitation,  and 
go  with  her  to  Cheltenham  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  with  that  man,"  and 
Helen  shuddered. 

"  Well,  we  will  think  of  some  plan  to 
get  away  from  May  field  for  a  few  weeks, 
at  all  events,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne.  "And 
now,  love,  it  is  late.  All  my  anxiety 
about  you  is  revived,  my  sweet  Helen. 
I  thought  your  fate  was  decided,  and  I 
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believed  it  to  be  a  happy  one.  Now,  the 
future  appears  dark ;  for  I  cannot  wish 
you,  with  your  feehngs,  to  marry  Clive  ; 
and  I  fear,  my  child,  you  must  submit  to 
many  deprivations  from  the  smallness  of 
my  fortune." 

"  If  I  do  not  marry  Clive,  I  believe  Mr. 
Fairfax  will  think  himself  bound  to  make 
that  good,"  said  Helen,  "  for  he  was  the 
cause  of  its  being  lost.  But  I  would  rather 
do  something  for  myself,  dear  Aunt,  than 
be  obliged  to  him,  or  to  any  one,  hut  7/ou, 
Aunt  Melbourne.  And  you  have  so 
little,  that  it  would  grieve  me  to  share  it 
with  you." 

'"Don't  talk  so,  my  child,"  said  her 
aunt.  "  We  shall  be  able  to  manage,  I 
trust ;  at  all  events  we  will  try.  As  to 
Mr.  Fairfax,  his  professions  were  noble  ; 
b&t  you  know  how  little  faith  I  put  in 
them.  I  admire  your  independence,  my 
Helen,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  so 
cheerful." 

"  I  am  happier  tonight,   dear  Aunt," 
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said  Helen,  "than  I  have  been  since  I 
was  betrothed  to  CHve.  I  feel  sure  I  am 
free,  and  that  Clive  and  Agnes  will  still 
be  happy." 

"  And  you,  Helen  ?"  asked  her  aunt. 

"  I  can  never  be  unhappy  so  long  as  I 
have  you,  my  dear  aunt  Melbourne,  to 
love  me  ;"  and  these  alFectionate  relatives 
parted  for  the  night. 

With  the  morning's  dawn  Clive  set  off 
for  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
his  brother's  funeral.  And  before  Helen 
was  awake  Letty  knocked  at  her  door, 
saying,  "A  note,  ma'am  from  the 
Vicarage." 

"  Come  in,  Letty,"  answered  the  sleepy 
Helen;  and  taking  the  note,  she  broke 
the  seal,  and  read  as  follows: — 

"Dearest  Helen, 
"  I  do  not  know  when  I  may  see  you,  \ 
have  had  sad  new^s  from  Castle  Davenant ; 
Lady  Moreton  is  dead,  a  few  hurried 
lines  from  Leslie  announce  the  event, 
and  my  uncle  expresses  a  wish  that  1 
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should  go  there  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
away  from  Scotland.  This  is  all  I  know. 
Whether  the  marriage  has  taken  place  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  should  think  it  has, 
for  Leslie  dates  his  letter  one  o'clock, 
and  he  says,  '  My  poor  mother  has  just 
breathed  her  last.'  I  hope  his  happiness 
is  secured  by  Constance  being  his  wife. 
How^  much  you  will  like  Leslie  ;  by  the 
way,  he  desired  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you.  He  seems  to  have  fully  appre- 
ciated you,  my  dear  Helen,  even  on  so 
sUght  an  acquaintance.  Keep  up  your 
spirits,  I  will  write  to  you  from  Strath- 
allan,  and  tell  you  when  I  shall  be  at 
Castle  Davenant.  I  think  much  of 
Agnes  ;  she  will  griere  for  my  poor  aunt, 
if  no  one  else  does.  I  shall  propose  an 
early  visit  from  you,  as  Agnes  will  w^ant 
a  cheerful  companion,  when  she  finds 
herself  at  Moreton  ourt;  and, no  doubt, 
Lord  and  Lady  Leslie  will  go  abroad  for 
a  time.  I  had  my  melancholy  news  last 
ni2:ht,  five  minutes  after  I  left  you,  but  I 
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would    not   disturb   your    slumbers    by 
gmng  it  to  you. 

"  Your  s  affectionately, 

"Clive." 

"  How  sad/'  said  Helen,  when  she  had 
finished  reading  her  note.  "  I  wonder 
whether  the  wedding  has  taken  place. 
How  kind  of  Lord  Leslie  to  send  a 
message  to  me ;  what  would  I  not  give 
to  know  exactly  what  he  said  of  me." 
and  she  sighed. 

When  she  was  dressed  she  gained 
admittance  to  her  aunt,  and  gave  her 
Clive's  letter. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  was  shocked,  though 
not  greatly  surprised.  She  said,  "All  works 
together,  Helen,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  your  plan ;  Lady  Moreton's  death  does 
away  with  the  obstacle  to  Clive's  marriage 
with  Lady  Agnes,  unless  she  should  have 
made  some  promise  to  her  mother." 

"  Oh,  surely,  she  has  not  done  that," 
exclaimed  Helen.  "  Nor,  I  hope,  has 
Lord  Moreton." 
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"At  all  events,  Helen/'  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne, "  there  is  much  hope  for  you  ; 
shall  you  write  to  Lord  Clive  ?" 

"  Oh,  nO;,  he  will  be  gone  from  Strath- 
allan  so  soon,"  said  Helen,  "  and  he  does 
not  ask  me  to  do  so ;  but  if  you  think  I 
ought,  aunt  Melbourne,  T  certainly  will." 

"  Suppose  you  do  then,"  replied  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  "  and  address  your  letter  to 
Castle  Davenant.  I  think  Clive  will 
expect  it." 

"Then  I  w^ill  write  to-morrow,"  said 
Helen.  "He  cannot  be  there  till  the 
day  after,  how  anxious  soever  he  may  be 
to  obey  the  summons  of  his  uncle,  and 
comfort  his  cousin,"  and  Helen  smiled. 

"If  you  did  not  look  so  happy,  my 
child,  I  should  say  you  were  piqued," 
said  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "but  now  I  no 
longer  misunderstand  you  ;  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  been  spared  the  misery 
of  seeing  you  married  to  a  man  you 
could  not  love  as  I  think  a  wife  ought  to 
love.     But  for  Lord  Clive' s  death,"  and 
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Mrs.  Melbourne  shuddered,  ^^  you  would 
now  have  been  a  bride.  Oh,  Helen,  how 
nearly  have  you  escaped.  And  I  should 
have  been  the  cause  of  your  misery." 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear  Aunt,  I  am  here,  I 
am  Helen  Murray,  I  am  happy,  very 
happy,"  said  her  niece,  "for  I  have  a 
pleasant  work  before  me,  the  making  two 
people  happy,  who  have  for  years  been 
miserable." 

"  Well,  Helen,  they  deserve  something 
good  at  your  hands,"  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
baume,  "  for  you  certainly  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  their  late  misery." 

"  The  innocent  one,  and  a  most  unwil- 
ling one,"  said  Helen.  "  Lord  Leslie  has 
been  most  in  fault.  His  mistake  is  quite 
unaccountable.  I  wonder,  Aunt,  if  he  is 
married  ?" 

"  Do  you  hope  he  is  not,  Helen  r" 
asked  Mrs.  Melbourne,  with  a  mis- 
chievous expression. 

"  Why,  if  I  must  be  candid,"  sighed 
Helen,  "  and  candid  I  always  will  be  with 
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you  from  this  moment^  I  have  a  sort  of 
hope  about  it,  Aunt ;  and  yet  I  have  not 
the  sUghtest  idea  that  it  will  at  all  signify 
to  me." 

"No,  my  Helen,  you  must  not,  you 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  indulge  any  feehng  of 
preference  in  that  quarter,"  said  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "Lord  Leslie  is  quite  out 
of  the  question,  married  or  unmar- 
ried." 

"To  change  the  subject,  aunt,"  said 
Helen,  "do  you  think  the  Heathdown's 
beheved  I  was  engaged  when  they  left 
England  ?" 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it  now,  love," 
replied  Mrs.  Melbourne.  "  I  never 
could  understand  Lady  Heathdown's 
funny  affectionate  little  notes  to  you ;  I 
thought  it  was  some  joke  of  her  own. 
Perhaps,  Helen,  it  is  your  fate  to  have 
Lewis  Pemberton." 

"  And  I  might  do  much  worse  than 
that,  aunt,"  replied  Helen  gi^avely. 

"  If  he  were  in  health,  I  should  say  so 
c  2 
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too/'  observed  Mrs.  Melbourne.  "  I  used 
to  think  he  Kked  you,  Helen." 

"  I  am  sure  he  did/'  said  Helen,  "  and 
I  hope  you  won't  think  me  too  candid  by 
this  avowal,  or  a  vain  girl.  I  was  very 
glad,  on  this  account  when  they  went 
abroad,  Lewis  will  have  forgotten  me  by 
this  time." 

Helen  heard  from  Chve  on  his  arrival 
in  Scotland,  and  again  on  his  reaching 
Castle  Davenant,  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  aunt,  who  was,  of 
course  buried  in  the  family  vault  at 
Moreton. 

Clive  told  Helen  in  his  letter  that  he 
should  remain  a  few  days  with  his  uncle, 
at  Moreton  Court,  as  Leslie  had  been 
ordered  to  join  his  regiment  at  the  Cape, 
and  he  would  have  to  set  off  immediately 
after  the  funeral.  Lady  Agnes  would 
remain  a  few  days  at  Castle  Davenant  as 
Constance  was  ill,  and  dreadfully 
depressed  by  the  late  events.  He  con- 
cluded his  hurried  letter  by  saying,    "  I 
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hope  you  will  be  prepared  to  come  soon 
to  Agnes ;  she  is  impatient  to  know  you, 
and  to  love  you,  which  I  tell  her  she  is 
certain  to  do,  not  only  for  my  sake,  but 
for  your  own.  My  uncle  is  especially 
anxious  that  Agnes  should  like  you.  He 
is  much  cut  up  by  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
though  she  teazed  him  a  good  deal,  but 
he  was  used  to  her,  and  he  seems  quite 
lost  now.  Agnes  is  very  unhappy.  But 
poor  Constance  is  ill,  quite  ill ;  I  have 
not  seen  her.  And  Leshe  is  much 
distressed  for  her,  and  for  himself,  as  he 
is  obhged  to  leave  her.  Certainly  there 
seems  to  be  a  dark  cloud  over  our  house 
at  present.  Let  us  hope,  dear  Helen, 
that  it  will  disperse  ;  and  remember  that 
beautiful  adage,  that  "to  every  cloud 
there  is  a  silver  lining."  Write  to  me 
at  Moreton  Court. 

"  Your  s  always, 

"Clive." 
"  Then  Lord  Leslie  is  married,  doubt- 
less,"  said   Helen. 
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''Oh,  of  course,"  observed  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "How  sorry  I  am  for  his 
wife." 

"Yet  to  be  Ms  wife,  dear  Aunt, 
appears  to  me  such  a  privilege,  that  any 
suffering  might  be  borne." 

"  Indeed,  Helen,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "You  certainly  have  a 
most  exalted  opinion    of    Lord  LesHe." 

"  Oh,  aunt,  when  you  know  him,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  should,"  said 
Helen.  "  I  am  very  sorry  he  has  to  join 
his  Regiment.  Perhaps  he  may  now 
be  years  abroad ;  I  thought  I  should 
really  have  known  him  as  I  am  to  stay 
at  Moreton  Court." 

"  It  is  well,  Helen,  that  you  should 
not,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne. 

"Oh,  but  now  he  is  married  I  may 
admire  him  as  much  as  I  please.  Aunt. 
It  must  be  very  harmless,  surely  ?"  asked 
Helen. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  smiled. 

"  Let  me  hope,  dear  Helen^  that  there 
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is  a  Lord  Leslie  yet  in  store  for  you,"  said 
she. 

"  1  have  no  hope  of  the  sort,  Aunt 
Melbourne,"  replied  her  niece,  ^^and, 
therefore,  I  profess  my  intention  of  being 
an  old  maid,  for  I  will  never  marry  until 
I  meet  with  one." 

"  Beware  of  professions,  my  child. 
They  are  easily  made,  but  seldom  at- 
tended to.  The  world  is  full  of  them, 
and  they  are  the  cause  of  more  disap- 
pointments and  mortifications  than  they 
are  worth  ;  for  I  know  not  a  more  des- 
picable character  than  a  person  who  is 
always  professing,  but  never  performing. 
It  is  a  bad  habit,  to  speak  the  most  cha- 
ritably of  it.  It  is  a  substitute  of  words 
for  actions.  It  is  a  kindly  way  of  speak- 
ing which  costs  a  person  nothing.  Pro- 
fessions innumerable  are  made  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor,  and  the  people  who 
make  them  really  think  they  are  chari- 
table. If  every  one  was  called  upon  to 
make  good  his  professions,  how  astonished 
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every  one  would  be.  It  is  not  merely 
in  great  things,"  continued  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne, "^  that  people  are  thus  deceptive, 
but  in  the  merest  trifles ;  and  all  this, 
Helen,  is  very  trying  to  the  persons 
imposed  upon." 

"  But  surely,  Aunt,  there  are  people 
in  the  world  whose  professions  are  not 
mere  words  ?"  said  Helen. 

''Decidedly,  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne. "  But  it  behoves  every  one  to 
be  cautious  in  making  them,  and  still 
more  cautious  in  believing  them.  The 
habit,  I  might  say  the  sin,  runs  much 
in  families.  I  know  one  which  was  pro- 
verbial for  it.  For  some  time  it  gave 
them  the  credit  of  being  the  most  gene- 
rous and  obliging  people  in  the  world. 
You  could  not  express  a  wish  for  any- 
thing, or  the  want  of  anything,  that  they 
did  not  immediately  profess  their  inten- 
tion of  giving  it  to  you  ;  but  there  it 
ended.  If  they  saw  you  they  made  a 
point   of  hoping   you   would   stay   with 
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them  ;  but  there  it  ended.  At  last  their 
professions  were  understood,  and  they 
were  appreciated  accordingly." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Helen,  "  there  are  not 
many  such  people  in  the  world." 

"  It  is  a  false  hope,  Helen,"  observed 
Mrs.  Melbourne,  "  which  your  youth  and 
inexperience  makes  natural.  Only  take 
care,  love,  that  you  never  become  one 
of  the  multitude  in  this  respect.  It  is  a 
fault  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  you 
from,  as  I  have  also  guarded  you  against 
that  blind  belief  in  the  professions  of 
others  which  invariably  leads  to  disap- 
pointment. But  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer,  Helen ;  write  to  Clive,  and  tell 
him  I  will  spare  you  to  Lady  Agnes 
whenever  she  desires  it.  I  am  going  to 
answer  Lady  Heathdown's  last  despatch, 
and  also  to  wTite  to  Mr.  Fairfax,  who  will 
expect  to  hear  from  me  about  you, 
Helen.  If  he  knew  the  truth  he  would 
be  annoyed,  for  I  verily  believe  he  got 
us  all  to  Naples  to  make  up  a  match 
c  3 
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between  you  and  Clive.  He  is  just  the 
man  to  intrigue,  whether  in  the  case  of 
individuals  or  of  states.  He,  too,  is  a 
professor." 

'^  I  wish  he  had  not  professed  so  much 
anxiety  and  a  determination  to  increase 
my  fortune,"  said  Helen. 

"  In  that  instance  he  was  more  unfor- 
tunate than  blameable,"  observed  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "  We  shall  see  how  far 
his  professions  will  be  carried  out  when 
the  time  comes  for  his  knowing  you  will 
never  be  Clive's  wife.  But  go,  love,  and 
write  your  letter  ;  we  shall  be  late  for 
the  post." 

And  Helen  left  her  Aunt,  having 
placed  before  her  the  httle  table  con- 
taining her  writing  materials. 
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CHAPTER     II. 


Mrs.  Brown,  on  paying  Lady  Dolman 
a  morning  \dsit,  found  her  at  home,  and 
the  Miss  Maxwells  were  with  her.  They 
were  laughing  and  talking,  and  joking 
Henrietta  about  the  devotion  of  Mr. 
Edward  Fairfax.  They  had  all  been 
staying  at  Avondale. 

Lady  Dolman  inquired  from  her 
mother  where  Matilda  was  r  observing, 
"  I  thought  she  would  come  to  say  good 
bye  to  me." 
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"  Perhaps  she  will/'  said  Mrs.  Brown ; 
''  for  I  know  she  is  riding  this  afternoon. 
At  least  Beard  said  he  was  going  to 
the  Knoll  to  learn  if  she  meant  to  keep 
her  appointment." 

The  Maxwells  looked  at  each  other, 
and  Henrietta  said,  "  I  wish,  mamma, 
that  Matilda  would  not  encourage  Beard." 

"  Why  you  are  not  jealous  of  your  old 
lover,  surely  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

Lady  Dolman  tossed  her  head  proudly, 
and  deigned  not  to  answer. 

"  Here  is  Edward  Fairfax,  I  declare," 
said  Miss  Maxwell.  "  How  handsome 
he  looks." 

Lady  Dolman  blushed,  and  she  had 
not  regained  her  accustomed  paleness 
when  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax  was  announced. 
He  approached  her  with  a  most  devoted 
manner,  and  evidently  wished  her  to 
think  he  saw  no  one  else  in  the  room. 
He  threw  his  handsome  person  on  a 
couch,  and  then  just  bowing  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  he  begged  the  Miss  Maxwells  a 
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thousand  pardons — really  he  had  not 
seen  them. 

These  young  ladies  again  looked  at 
each  other^  which  it  may  here  be 
observed^  is  a  bad  habit  that  young 
ladies  are  very  apt  to  contract ;  especially 
where  tliere  are  a  number  of  sisters. 

Mrs.  Brown  thought  Edward  Fairfax 
a  most  conceited  and  disagreeable  boy, 
as  she  termed  him,  for  he  always  treated 
her  with  a  degree  of  contempt  which  she 
could  ill  brook  from  any  one,  especially 
from  a  handsome  man,  and  a  man  of 
family.  Mrs.  Brown  w^as  determined  to 
be  revenged  on  him  this  morning  for  his 
coolness  to  her.  She  turned  to  Miss 
Maxwell  and  asked  her  when  Miss  Mur- 
ray was  to  be  married  to  Lord  Clive  ? 
She  kept  her  eye  on  Edward  Fairfax,  and 
she  saw  him  change  colour.  Then  it 
was  true  he  di^  Hke  Helen.  Such  a 
report  had  been  mentioned,  but  not  until 
this  minute  had  Mrs.  Brown  credited  it ; 
because  she  did  not  wish  to  believe  it,  as 
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she  could  not  get  over  her  jealousy  of 
Helen,  though  her  daughter  Hetty  was 
so  well  married,  and  married  too,  before 
Miss  Murray. 

The  Miss  Maxwells,  who  were  to  be 
two  of  the  bridesmaids  on  this  occasion, 
in  reply  to  Mrs.  Brown's  question,  said, 
"  That  no  time  was  yet  fixed,  and,  of 
course,  it  would  not  take  place  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  How  much  Helen  Murray  is  ad- 
mired," observed  Mrs.  Brown.  "  Let  me 
see,  how  many  men  can  I  mention  that 
she  has  refused  ?  First,  Lewis  Pember- 
ton ;  then  Jack ;  next  your  spouse, 
Hetty."  She  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  her  daughter  this  morning.  "  Then 
the  handsome  Edward  Fairfax." 

"  Really,  madam,"  said  Edward,  "  you 
dp  me  too  great  an  honor  in  classing  me 
amongst  Miss  Murray's  lovers." 

"  No  great  honor,  surely,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Brown,  "  as  I  class  you  amongst 
her  discarded  ones.     You  need  not  deny 
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it,  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax.  I  know,  as  a 
fact,  that  you  have  professed  love  to 
Miss  Murray,  and  that  she  preferred 
CHve.  A  Httle  bird  told  me  that.  Do 
you  remember  one  evening  when  in 
Naples,  returning  home  early  from  Prince 
B's.  ball,  to  enjoy  a  tete  a  tete  with  the 
fair  Helen  r  I  see  you  do  by  that  start, 
and  that  boyish  blush,"  continued  Mrs. 
Brown.  "  Well,  well,  I  will  take  pity  on 
your  confusion,  and  here  is  my  hand, 
fair  sir,  in  token  of  friendship  for  the 
future ;"  and  she  whispered  as  she  passed 
him,  '^  No  man,  old  or  young,  ever 
neglects  me  with  impunity.  It  remains 
with  yourself  to  secure  my  friendship  for 
the  future ;"  and  she  left  the  room, 
telling  her  daughter  she  was  off  to  the 
farm  yard  to  look  for  Sir  Trevor.  She 
kissed  her  hand  to  the  Maxwells,  and 
sent  her  love  to  the  dear  Archdeacon. 

The  girls  now  took  leave,  and  just  as 
Lady  Dolman  was  hoping  to  pass  a  half 
hour  in  listening  to  agreeable  nothings 
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from  the  handsome  young  man,  who 
flattered  himself  that  her  ladyship  was  in 
love  with  him,  Matilda  rushed  in,  followed 
by  Mr.  Beard. 

"  Well,  Hetty,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  off  to  Cheltenham  I  understand. 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fairfax  ?  Beard, 
give  me  my  handkerchief.  Whose 
carriage  was  that  just  gone  from  the 
door  ?  Where  is  Trevor  ?  How  dull 
you  look,  child.  Has  he  been  in  a 
passion  this  morning  ?  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  would  not  now  rather  be  Mrs.  Powis 
than  Lady  Dolman ;  especially  as  Powis 
is  beyond  seas,  and  Sir  Trevor  is  here." 

"  And  what  are  your  commands  with 
me,  Matilda?"  said  the  Baronet,  who 
entered  the  room  at  that  minute.  "  Hey, 
you  here,  Edward?"  continued  Sir  Trevor, 
giving  his  hand,  but  scarcely  touching 
Mr.  Fairfax.     '^  Where  are  you  staying  ?" 

"  At  home.  Sir  Trevor,"  replied 
Edward,  a  little  confused. 

"A   d — ish   long   ride  too,"   said  the 
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Baronet^  "  and  we  are  going  out.  Why 
did  you  not  drop  a  line  to  make  certain 
of  us  ?" 

^^  I  thought/'  said  Edward,  with  a  smile 
intended  for  Lady  Dolman,  who  weU 
understood  its  meaning,  ^^  that  I  was 
more  likely  to  see  you  in  this  way ;  and, 
as  you  professed  your  dishke  to  form, 
and  begged  I  would  come  at  any  time, 
I  ventured  to  take  you  at  your  word,  and 
here  I  am.  Sir  Trevor." 

*^  So  I  see,"  said  the  surly  Baronet, 
who  did  not  half  like  his  attentions 
to  his  wife.  Then  turning  to  Beard,  he 
said,  "  Where  did  you  buy  that  little 
horse  ?  I  think  it  would  suit  me. 
What  will  you  take  for  him  ?" 

''  It  is  disposed  of,"  said  Mr.  Beard, 
his  red  face  and  bald  pate  becoming 
greatly  redder  than  usual,  as  he  spoke. 

^'  That  pretty  animal  is  mine,  Sir 
Trevor,"  said  Matilda.  ^^  Did  you  want 
to  buy  it  for  Hetty  ?  If  so,  perhaps — " 
and  she  winked  at  Beard,  "  I  might  be 
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induced  to  sell  it  to  you,  for  of  course 
you  won't  mind  price,  as  it  is  for  your 
wife." 

"  I  am  not  the  d — d  fool  you  take  me 
for,  Matilda,"  said  the  Baronet.  "  I  am 
not  deceived  by  your  apparent  readiness 
to  part  with  Beard's  gift,"  and  now  he 
winked  at  both  of  them,  "nor  am  I 
thinking  of  buying  a  horse  for  Lady 
Dolman  to  scamper  over  the  country 
with  you,  and  your  men." 

Matilda  laughed  heartily,  and  telUng 
Sir  Trevor  he  was  a  savage,  and  she 
would  not  be  his  wife  for  worlds,  she 
asked  Hetty  how  long  she  was  going  to 
be  at  Cheltenham. 

"Ask  Sir  Trevor,"  said  her  ladyship. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
arrangements.  "  It  would  be  quite  too 
much  trouble." 

"Oh,  oh,"  thought  Matilda,  "has  the 
Baronet  so  soon  subdued  my  handsome 
sister  ?  It  is  true  then,  I  am  sure,  that 
she  is  unhappy ;  one  so  wilful  could  not 
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give  way  to  anybody  from  desire/*  and 
Mrs.  Powis  hugged  herself  on  her  own 
freedom  from  restraint,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  good  name  of  her 
husband. 

"  Have  you  seen  mamma,  Sir  Trevor  ?" 
asked  Henrietta,  in  a  most  subdued 
voice. 

^^  No,  is  she  here  too  ?"  demanded  the 
Baronet;  ^^I  am  sure.  Lady  Dolman, 
you  have  most  attentive  relations  and 
friends,"  and  he  looked  at  Edward  Fair- 
fax, who  _still  kept  his  seat  by  her 
side. 

Lady  Dolman  was  evidently  not  at 
her  ease,  and  she  asked  Matilda  if  she 
would  like  to  see  her  last  new  parrot, 
which  Sir  Trevor  had  kindly  given  her. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  "  where 
does  it  live  ?" 

"  In  my  boudoir  "  answered  her  lady- 
ship. ''  It  is  the  best  talker  I  ever 
heard." 

"  And  has  the  best  memory,  recollect. 
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Lady  Dolman/'  observed  the  Baronet, 
as  the  sisters  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Brown  joined  the  gentlemen  at 
that  moment,  and  when  Matilda  and  Lady 
Dolman  returned,  they  found  an  empty 
drawing  room,  as  the  whole  party  had 
gone  off  with  the  Baronet  to  look  at  a 
new  plough  which  had  just  arrived;  so 
they  were  told  by  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax, 
who  made  his  escape  and  returned  to 
the  house. 

"How  very  unfortunate  I  am.  Lady 
Dolman  ;  I  suppose  I  may  be  your 
guest  for  this  one  evening,  at  all 
events  ?" 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  sighed  her  Ladyship. 
Matilda  had  walked  into  the  inner 
drawing  room. 

"  Wish  it.  Lady  Dolman,"  exclaimed 
the  youth,  "you  know  very  well  how 
much  I  desire  it ;  and  may  I  flatter 
myself  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  I 
should  do  so." 

"I   will  not    answer    that    question, 
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Edward/'  said  her  ladyship.      "You  are 
too  vain  abeady." 

"And  what  is  it  makes  me  so  ?"  inquired 
Fairfax.  "  Surely  Lady  Dolman  I  have 
reason  to  be  so,"  and  Edward  looked,  in 
the  opposite  mirror,  and  then  at  her 
Ladyship,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Henrietta,  "  you 
are  very  handsome.  But  is  it  true  you 
offered  to  Helen  Murray  ?" 

"  Edward  declared  he  had  never  given 
her  a  thought.  "  Of  course,  when  she 
was  our  guest  in  Naples,"  said  he,  "  we 
were  much  thrown  together,  but  she  is 
not  at  all  the  person  I  admire.  She  has 
no  soul,  no  love  for  the  beautiful,"  and 
again  he  glanced  at  the  mirror.  "  She 
never  seemed  to  appreciate  it  when  in 
every  day  contact  with  it." 

"  Oh,  how  unworthy,"  said  Lady 
Dohnan,  "to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
six  months  residence  in  charming  Italy. 
However,  Helen  won't  allow  this  absence 
of  delight  in  the  beautiful,  for  she  has 
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talked  to  me  by  the  hour  of  the  scenery 
about  Naples,  and  she  has  promised  to 
shew  me  her  sketches,  and  Lord  Chve's 
to."  "  Oh,  very  Ukely,"  observed 
Edward,  "  Miss  Murray  has  a  decided 
taste  for  landscape.  She  knows  nothing 
of  beauty,  as  regards  figure  and  counte- 
nance, at  least,  she  has  a  pecuUar  taste, 
and  not  a  good  one.  I  suppose  Chve  is 
her  beau  ideal  of  the  beautiful." 

"  I'm  not  so  certain  of  that,  Mr. 
Edward  Fairfax,"  said  Lady  Dolman. 
"  Depend  upon  it  that's  a  marriage 
of  convenience.  Poor  Helen !"  and 
her  ladyship  sighed. 

'^And  are  not  all  marriages,  or  most 
of  them  at  least,"  inquired  Edward, 
made  up  by  papas  and  mammas  ? 

"Mine  was  certainly,"  almost  whispered 
Henrietta.  "  Oh,  that  I  were  free, 
Edward." 

"  And  what  then,  my  dear  Lady 
Dolman?"  said  Fairfax,  taking  her  hand 
and  raising  it  to  his  lips. 
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"I  would  remain  free,  that's  all," 
sighed  Lady  Dolman. 

"  Free  from  the  shackles  of  matrimony, 
perhaps,"  said  Edward.  "But  not  free 
from  passion,"  and  he  sat  down  beside 
her.  "  Suppose,"  he  continued,  "  you 
were  now  Henrietta  Brown,  might  I 
tell  you  what  I  think,  and  not  fear 
offending  you  ?  Might  I  hope  that 
your  admiration  of  my  person  would 
become  a  warmer  feeling,  and  that,  if 
I  loved,  you  could  return  it  ?" 

"We  had  better  not  suppose  impos- 
sibiUties,  Mr.  Fairfax,  I  think,"  said  Lady 
Dolman  ;  who,  though  she  did  certainly 
think  Edward  very  handsome,  and  Hked 
his  devotion  to  her,  was  rather  disgusted 
with  his  excessive  vanity,  for  he  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  from  her  his 
conviction  that  she  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  though  this  came  very  near 
the  truth,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have 
it  set  before  her  by  the  object  who 
inspired  it. 
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"True,  true/'  said  Edward,  who  was 
quite  unconscious  that  he  was  losing 
ground  with  Lady  Dolman,  and  who 
imagined  she  was  only  very  cautious, 
as  he  saw,  through  the  folding  doors 
that  Matilda  had  been  joined  by  Mr. 
Beard,  who  was  followed  into  the  room 
by  Sir  Trevor  himself. 

Mrs.  Brown  appeared,  also,  at  that 
moment  in  the  very  drawing  room  they 
were  occupying.  She  ran  to  Henrietta, 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  and  in 
an  instant  Lady  Dolman  had  left  the 
room.  She  took  her  daughter's  place  on 
the  couch  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Edward 
Fairfax,  as  the  party  entered  from  the 
inner  room. 

"  Where  is  Henrietta  ?"  asked  Sir 
Trevor.  No  one  spoke  or  seemed  to 
hear  him.  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a  low  voice, 
said  to  Edward,  "  Accept  my  invitation  ?" 
and  she  immediately  asked  Sir  Trevor  to 
dine  at  the  Knoll  that  day  at  seven 
o'clock. 
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"  I  should  like  it  well  enough,  Madam 
Brown,  but  I  have  a  guest,"  said  the 
Baronet ;  and  he  nodded  at  Edward. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  invite  Mr.  Fairfax 
too,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "  Will  you  come 
to  us  ?" 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Edward.  "Of 
course  Lady  Dolman  is  of  the  party  ?" 

Sir  Trevor  trembled  with  rage,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  uttering  an  oath,  for 
he  seldom  spoke  without  one,  when  Mrs. 
Brown  said,  "  Oh,  no,  Hetty  prefers 
remaining  quietly  at  home.  I  have  been 
talking  to  her  about  it.  She  will  be 
quite  thankful  to  spend  this  evening 
alone.  Indeed,  it  is  to  please  her  that 
I  propose  your  coming  to  us,  Mr.  Edward 
Fairfax,  not  that  we  shall  not  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  at  all  times." 

Edward  bowed,  and  wished  himself  at 
Avondale,  or  anywhere  else  but  at  Deer- 
fold,  and  engaged  to  dine  at  the  Browns. 
However,  he  saw  no  help  for  it,  and 
submitted. 

VOL.   III.  D 
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Mrs.  Brown,  turning  to  Matilda,  asked 
her  just  to  wait  five  minutes  whilst  she 
spoke  to  Lady  Dolman.  "  I  will  make 
good  your  retreat,  Matilda,  you  need  not 
come."  And  away  went  the  manoeuvre- 
ing  mother,  to  explain  the  events  of  the 
last  few  minutes  to  her  daughter. 

She  found  Henrietta  in  tears.  "  Why, 
child,  how  ridiculous,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"  Edward  Fairfax  is  not  leaving  you  from 
choice,  but  necessity.  You  are  both  so 
imprudent,  it  is  well  I  am  here." 

"  My  tears  are  not  for  Edward  Fairfax, 
mamma,"  said  Henrietta. 

"  Why,  what  else  can  make  you  cry 
so  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  I  am  miserable,  mamma,"  said  Lady 
Dolman,  rising  from  her  seat  and  pacing 
the  room. 

"  Nonsense,  girl,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brown.  "  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  How 
can  you  be  miserable  ?  Have  you  not 
everything  to  make  you  happy  }  Rank, 
fortune,   youth,   beauty.      Are   you   not 
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admired  by  the  men  and  envied  by  the 
women  ?  Come,  come,  Lady  Dohnan  ; 
this  is  babyish— this  is  unworthy  of  you. 
For  heaven's  sake  don't  expose  yourself 
in  this  way.  To  me  it  don't  much 
matter.  But  I  beseech  you  let  no  one 
else  guess  your  folly.  The  whole  city 
would  leap  for  joy,  malicious  joy,  to 
know  you  were  unhappy  in  the  high 
station  fate  has  placed  you  in ;  and  the 
aristocracy  of  the  county  would,  indeed, 
look  down  upon  you,  and  declare  you 
unworthy  of  a  place  amongst  them." 

Lady  Dolman  had  dried  her  tears,  but 
her  mamma's  tirade  had  made  little  im- 
pression on  her.  ''  I  am  not  going,"  she 
proudly  said,  "  to  disgrace  myself  by 
shewing  my  plebeian  descent  in  useless 
complaints  to  the  world.  But  I  had 
hoped  that  my  own  mother  would  have 
felt  for  me,  and  perhaps  mingled  her 
tears  with  mine  over  the  wrecked  hap- 
piness of  her  child.  But  I  see,  mamma, 
that  you  are  made  up  of  self.  Vanity  is 
D  2 
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your  besetting  sin,  and  ambition  is  little 
less  powerful  in  you.  The  first  has  almost 
robbed  you  of  your  respectabihty,  the 
last  has  induced  you  to  sacrifice  your 
daughter  at  its  shrine." 

"  Hetty,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "  are  you 
mad  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way  ?  I  would 
not  bear  it,  were  you  Queen  of  England." 

Fortunately,  Lady  Dolman  was  exces- 
sively good  tempered,  and  seeing  that 
her  mother  was  in  a  towering  passion, 
she  remained  silent,  and  allowed  her  to 
expend  her  wrath  in  W'Ords,  idle  words, 
which  her  daughter  did  not  even  listen 
to.  When  she  was  silent,  Lady  Dolman 
quietly  said,  "  Will  you  tell  me,  mamma, 
why  you  wished  me  to  leave  the  drawing 
room  just  now  r" 

''  To  prevent  an  exposure  of  your 
husband's  treatment  of  you,  Hetty,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  "  When  Sir  Trevor  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax  was  not 
of  the  party  to  the  farm  yard,  which  for 
the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  not 
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observed,  being  deeply  interested  in  his 
new  plough,  he  swore  to  me,  for  fortu- 
nately we  stood  apart  from  Beard,  that 
that  young  coxcomb  should  be  turned 
out  of  his  house,  as  it  was  plain  enough 
to  see  that  he  had  sufficient  vanity  to 
imagine  himself  acceptable  to  any 
woman;  and  that  no  doubt  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  house  to  have  a  flirtation 
with  you,  Hetty.  However,  I  managed 
to  cool  Sir  Trevor,  and  I  assured  him 
that  you  were  excessively  annoyed  and 
bored  by  Mr.  Fairfax  attentions,  and 
that  you  had  gone  to  your  own  room, 
wearied  of  the  boy.  He  told  me  I  was 
mistaken,  and  that  we  should  find  you 
together  ;  and  then  he  swore  again  that 
if  he  did,  he  would  expose  your  conduct 
to  the  world — and  a  thousand  other 
lover-like  expressions,  my  dear  Hetty ; 
for  you  must  be  aware  that  it's  all  jea- 
lousy, and  there  is  no  true  love  with- 
out it." 

Lady   Dolman   sighed,   but    she    had 
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made  her  last  complaint  to  her  mother. 
Mrs.    Brown   went   on.      "  Your   father 
used  to  be  jealous  of  me  when  first  we 
married;    but  I  have  quite   cured  him^ 
and  so  cleverly,  that  his  love   has   not 
abated.     Patience,  my  child,  and  a  due 
decorum  in   your   flirtations,   will   work 
wonders.     For  though  your  papa  is  not 
a  bad  tempered   man,   like   Trevor,  yet 
some   management   was   necessary  with 
him,  as  it  is  with  all  husbands,  depend 
upon  it,  Hetty.     They  are  one  and  all 
plagues,  but  very  necessary  ones ;   for  a 
woman  has  no  freedom  till  she  marries, 
and  then,  with   moderate   caution,    she 
may    enjoy   herself,    as    I    always    do." 
And   she   kissed   her   daughter,    saying, 
'•  Trevor  and  Edward  Fairfax  dine  at  the 
Knoll  to-night.    I  will  send  you  a  French 
novel  I  have  just  finished ;  it  will  console 
you   for   their   absence,  and   teach   you 
how   to   please   }our  lover  without  dis- 
pleasing your  husband."    And  away  went 
Mrs.  Brown,     And  Lady  Dolman — poor 
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Lady  Dolman — yes,  she  was  to  be  pitied, 
for  Nature  had  intended  her  for  better 
things.  Education  had  made  her  what 
she  was,  or  rather  the  want  of  it.  She 
had  been  brought  up  to  think  a  good 
match  the  one  great  panacea  of  a  woman's 
Hfe.  All  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  it.  She 
had  been  a  daily  witness  of  the  discon- 
tent of  her  mother  in  having  married 
ill — that  is,  in  having  married  a  lawyer. 
though  he  was  honest  and  rich,  and 
quite  her  equal  in  station.  She  had  been 
in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  that  mother 
surrounded  by  men  who  flattered  her, 
and  with  whom  she  might  do  just  what 
she  pleased,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that  she  liked  any  one  of 
them  better  than  her  husband.  She  had 
witnessed  her  fathers  unconcern  at 
these  flirtations  of  his  wife,  consequently 
she  had  been  brought  up  to  think  them 
harmless ;  and,  as  she  grew  from  the 
child  to  the  girl,  w^hen  she  first  indulged 
in  them  herself,  and  from  the  girl  to  the 
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woman,  when  she  was  quite  au  fait  at 
them,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  when 
she  became  a  wife  herself,  she  entered 
into  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  espe- 
cially as  she  never  had  had  any  affection 
for  the  man  she  had  married.  Her 
mother  had  hurried  her  into  that  match ; 
and  for  a  time  Henrietta  had  not  re- 
pented the  indulgence  of  her  ambition. 
For  a  very  short  time  she  had  her  own 
way.  Then  Sir  Trevor  resisted  it,  and 
Henrietta  at  first  quietly  contended  the 
point;  for  she  thought  a  calm,  deter- 
minate, good-tempered  manner,  would 
have  secured  it  to  her.  But  a  few  weeks 
convinced  her  to  the  contrary.  Sir 
Trevor  Dolman's  temper  was  not  to  be 
conquered  by  any  means.  At  last,  Hen- 
rietta, for  the  sake  of  quietness,  became 
acquiescent,  and  she  hoped  to  be  toler- 
ably happy  yet.  But  a  few  months 
opened  her  eyes  to  all  the  miseries  of 
her  situation.  She  found  herself  com- 
pletely in  leading  strings,  and  her  hus- 
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band  was  the  veriest  tyrant  on  earth, 
shewing  it  even  in  the  merest  trifles. 
Lady  Dohnan  could  not  go  out  when 
she  liked,  nor  stay  at  home  when  she 
liked.  She  could  not  dress  as  she  liked  ; 
she  could  not  even  talk  when  she  liked, 
or  be  silent  when  she  liked.  He  was 
ever  at  her  elbow  watching  and  directing 
her ;  not  because  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  her,  but  from  the  sheer  love 
of  power.  Then  he  was  penurious  in 
the  extreme.  A  certain  table  must  be 
kept  up,  and  a  certain  establishment  for 
the  honor  of  the  family,  but  it  was  done 
with  a  strict  regard  to  economy.  Lady 
Dolman  never  had  it  in  her  power  to 
give  an  in^dtation  ;  and  as  to  making  a 
present,  excepting  she  chose  to  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  her  privy  purse,  it  was 
not  possible.  Had  she  had  the  inclina- 
tion to  do  this,  she  scarcely  had  the 
power,  as  Sir  Trevor  insisted  on  her 
dress  being  suitable  to  her  rank,  so  that 
she  found  it  difficult  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
D  3 
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This  he  made  a  point  of  her  doing,  and 
as  yet  she  had  obeyed  him.  But  what 
tried  Lady  Dolman  the  most  was  his 
suspicion.  He  never  gave  her  credit  for 
a  right  feehng,  or  a  right  action.  Thus, 
when  she  would  really  try  to  please  him, 
and  determine  to  live  well  with  him  as 
he  was  her  husband,  he  would  impute 
her  amiability  to  some  sinister  motive. 
Up  to  the  present  time  Lady  Dolman 
had  conducted  herself  with  great  pro- 
priety as  his  wife.  She  had  given  up 
the  point  of  managing  him  which  she 
had,  like  many  a  young  girl  before  her 
similarly  situated,  felt  secure  of  being 
able  to  do,  by  her  beauty,  or  her 
youth,  or  her  wit;  or,  perhaps,  by  her 
affections,  real  or  pretended.  She  had 
also  relinquished  self-government,  w^hich 
she  had  struggled  for  much  longer.  Her 
good  temper  and  her  indolence  had 
assisted  her  here. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  Sir  Trevor's 
married  life  his  wife  had  met  his  fearful 
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temper  \^ith  calmness,  but  with  deter- 
mined opposition.  Finding  such  storms 
part  of  his  nature,  and  that  nothing 
could  prevent  them,  or  make  them  less 
violent  ;  she,  at  last,  bent  beneath 
them — and  trembled  in  his  presence, 
as  a  frightened  child. 

Her  one  great  aim  now,  was,  to 
hide  her  misery  from  the  world.  Not 
because  she  thought  it  a  duty  she  owed 
to  her  husband  to  conceal  his  faults, 
but,  because  she  would  not  have  it 
known  how  she  was  disappointed  in 
her  marriage.  As  yet,  her  unhappiness 
was  only  suspected,  and  whispered 
abroad.  She  had  occasionally  complained 
to  her  mother  of  Sir  Trevor  s  vile  tem- 
per, and  our  readers  have  heard  her 
acknowledged  misery,  and  seen  how  it 
was  met  by  her  unfeeling  parent. 
Matilda  now  first  began  to  believe  in  it ; 
but  she  only  laughed  in  her  sleeve  at 
Hettj's  departed  hopes.  So  Lady  Dol- 
man  got   no   sympathy   from   her   own 
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family,  and  she  determined  not  again  to 
seek  it,  but  to  make  the  best  of  her 
misfortunes,  and  try  if  she  could  not  find 
some  way  of  enjoyment.  Edward  Fair- 
fax' admiration  would  have  been  charm- 
ing, had  it  not  been  so  mixed  up  with 
admiration  for  himself.  As  yet,  she  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  his  heart,  or  his 
vanity,  made  him  seek  her ;  but  she  was 
quite  sure  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
lead  him  on,  and  to  keep  him  by  her 
side. 

The  difficulty  was  her  husband.  He 
had  most  decidedly  a  jealous  disposition. 
Until  the  visit  at  Avondale  he  had  seen 
nothing  in  his  wife's  conduct  to  call  it 
forth ;  and  then  she  had  conducted  her- 
self not  improperly.  But  his  suspicions 
had  made  him  as  violent  as  if  he  had 
known  her  to  be  wrong,  and  he  had 
brought  her  away  from  the  Fairfaxes  some 
days  before  their  visit  was  completed. 
Henrietta,  knowing  herself  to  be  inno- 
cent,    was     enraged    by    Sir    Trevor's 
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suspicions  and  this  it  was  which  deter- 
mined her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations, 
and  try  to  outwit  her  husband.  Thus, 
when  Edward  Fairfax  had  told  her,  on 
parting  at  Avondale,  that  he  should  soon 
write  to  Sir  Trevor,  to  offer  himself  as  a 
visitor ;  Lady  Dolman  had  whispered 
her  advice  that  he  had  better  not  do 
that,  but  come  when  he  liked,  as  her 
husband  had  so  invited  him. 

Thus  matters  stood  as  regarded  this 
victim  of  ambition,  and  the  bad  example 
of  her  mother. 
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CHAPTER     III 


After  spending  a  fortnight  at  Moreton 
Court  with  his  uncle,  the  Earl  Clive  had 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  thence  to 
London  on  business,  relating  to  the 
arrangements  of  his  late  brother's  affairs. 
His  absence  from  Mayfield  was  a  great 
relief  to  Helen,  and  she  now  began  to 
earnestly  wish  for  the  promised  invita- 
tion from  Lady  Agnes.  At  last  it  came, 
and  was  immediately  accepted. 
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Helen  went  to  Moreton  Court, 
attended  by  the  pretty  Alice,  who  had 
been  engaged  to  live  with  her  on  her 
marriage.  Our  heroine  was  received 
by  Lord  Moreton,  with  the  kindness 
of  a  near  relative.  Lady  Agnes  was  a 
good  deal  agitated,  but  she  was  all 
affection.  Constance  was  stiff  and 
cold  in  her  manner,  and  Helen  thought 
she  was  very  unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of 
Lord  Leslie. 

Clive  was  not  there,  he  was  still 
detained  in  London.  This  Helen  knew, 
ha^dng  had  a  letter  to  that  effect  the 
same  morning. 

Lord  Davenant  was  there,  and  the 
Fairfaxes  were  calling  when  Helen 
arrived.  Mr.  Fairfax  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying  to  her  apart,  ''  You  have 
not  drawn  upon  my  banker,  Miss  Murray; 
remember  I  hold  myself  responsible  to 
you,  till  you  change  your  name,  for  the 
income  my  advice  robbed  you  of.  This 
is  no  idle  profession,  and  I  beg  that  you 
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will  act  upon  it;  as  Lady  Clive  }/ou  will 
not  miss  your  little  fortune,  though 
certainly  it  would  have  been  convenient 
to  your  aunt." 

Helen  assured  Mr.  Fairfax  that  she 
had  not  wanted  any  money,  and  she 
added,  "  I  do  regret  the  loss  of  my  few 
thousands  on  my  dear  aunt's  account. 
But  she  is  so  moderate  in  her  wishes, 
that  she  always  seems  rich." 

"  Oh,  I  will  take  care  of  your  aunt, 
my  dear  Miss  Murray,"  said  Fairfax. 
She  must  come  amongst  us,  and  she 
will  be  a  great  deal  with  you  ;  indeed  I 
think  she  will  scarcely  require  a  house," 
continued  the  busy  Mr.  Fairfax. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Helen,  "  my  aunt  would 
grieve  to  leave  our  pretty  cottage,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  for  her  to  do  so." 

''Yes,  yes,"  interupted  Mr.  Fairfax. 
"  Old  associations  are  very  pleasant, 
doubtless.  But  things  may  turn  out 
better  than  we  expect.  You  must  come 
and   stay   at   Avondale,    Miss     Murray, 
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when  the  Moretons  can  spare  you.  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Fairfax  hopes  you  will  do  so." 

^^Yes,  indeed  I  do,  Helen/'  said  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  who  now  approached  the  window 
where  Helen  was  standing.  "  But  our 
son  must  be  at  home.  Edward  would 
never  forgive  our  inviting  you  when  he 
was  away." 

Helen  blushed  involuntarily. 

"Where  is  Edward  now  r"  asked  Lord 
Moreton. 

"  In  Cheltenham/'  said  Mr.  Fairfax. 

"  Not  for  his  health,  I  hope,"  observed 
Constance. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  his  father.  "  I  hear 
the  attraction  is  Lady  Dolman." 

"  Silly  boy,"  observed  his  mother,  "  he 
is  always  in  love." 

''With  himself,  most  decidedly," 
whispered  Constance  to  Helen,  who  had 
moved  near  to  Miss  Davenant. 

"  On  one  point  we  agree  then," 
thought  Helen,  "in  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Edward  Fairfax. 
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When  the  Fairfaxes  drove  away  from 
Moreton  Court,  Lady  Agnes  asked  Helen 
if  she  felt  too  tired  to  take  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds  before  dinner. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  said  she ;  "  I 
long  to  see  them,  and  I  think  I  could  find 
my  way,  almost  as  well  as  you  can.  Lady 
Agnes,  so  minutely  has  every  spot  been 
described  to  me." 

Lady  Agnes  blushed.  "  I  suppose  so," 
she  said.  ^*^  Henry  has  a  very  graphic 
way  of  speaking  of  landscape.  He 
sketches  almost  as  well  in  words  as  in 
pencil.  Constance,  you  had  better  not 
come,  you  look  tired,  love ;  you  have  writ- 
ten Clarence  too  long  a  letter  this 
morning," 

"  I  hope  he  won't  think  so,"  said 
Constance,  in  her  unmusical  harsh  toned 
voice ;  and  Helen  thought  "  how  could 
Lord  Leslie  marry  Miss  Davenant  ?" 

"  Clarence  think  your  letter  too  long," 
exclaimed  Lady  Agnes,  the  music  of 
whose  voice  sounded  doubly  sweet  after 
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that  of  her  friend.  "  I  should  imagine 
not,  indeed  ;  and  yet,  he  would  scold 
you,  my  naughty  sister,  did  he  know 
how  weak  and  languid  you  still  are,  for 
tiring  yourself  on  his  account." 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  said  Constance,  "in 
my  ver}  next  dispatch,  that  professions 
are,  for  once,  to  be  reUed  on.  Agnes, 
you  professed  to  Leslie  that  you  would 
take  care  of  me,  and  lord  it  over  me  in  his 
name,  and  so  you  have  done  ever  since 
he  went." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Davenant,  "  and 
well  has  it  been  for  you,  my  dear 
^ster,  that  Lady  Agnes  is  not  a  person 
of  mere  words.  You  are  certainly 
very  imprudent,  very  thoughtless  of 
self.  But  now  rest  here,"  and  he  placed 
Constance  on  a  low  couch,  "  and  I  will 
read  to  you  whilst  you  repose  for  the 
next  hour,"  and  taking  up  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Lord  Davenant 
was  prepared  to  read  aloud  to  his  sister ; 
and  Lady  Agnes  and  Helen  left  them. 
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"  Lady  Leslie  looks  very  ill,"  remarked 
Helen. 

"Lady  Leslie — do  you  mean  Constance 
Davenant  ?" 

Helen  all  amazed  confusion,  exclaimed. 
"  Is  she  not  then  married  to  your 
brother  ?" 

"My  dear  Miss  Murray,"  said  Agnes, 
"  is  it  possible  you  have  still  to  learn 
how  that  Leslie  and  Constance  were 
torn  asunder  even  at  the  altar.  Sit 
down  here.  Miss  Murray — Helen,  if 
you  will  let  me  so  call  you,  and  I  will 
try  to  tell  you  the  melancholy  facts 
relating  to  their  disappointment." 

"  Dear  Lady  Agnes,"  interrupted 
Helen,  who  felt  a  kind  of  joy  in  the 
certainty  that  yet  Lord  Leslie  was  free, 
"  do  not  distress  yourself  by  relating 
what  must  give  you  exquisite  pain. 
I  know  much  from  Lord  Clive,  and " 

"  Why  do  you  call  Henry  Lord  Clive, 
Miss  Murray?"  asked  Agnes,  who  felt 
rather  annoyed  with  Helen  for  speaking 
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of  her  affianced  husband  in  that  cold 
formal  style.  "It  is  so  strange  to  me 
to  hear  that  title  applied  to  him  ;  espe- 
cially, too,  from  his  wife'' 

"  I  am  not  Lord  Clive's  wife  yet. 
Lady  Agnes,"  said  Helen,  gravely,  "  and 
perhaps,  I  never  shall  be,  for  the  fates 
seem  as  much  against  it  as  they  did 
against  Lord  Leslie's  marriage." 

"  Oh,  do  not  augur  that  either  one 
or  the  other  is  not  fated  to  take  place," 
said  Agnes.  "We  have  had  enough 
of  wretchedness  in  our  circle.  Let  us 
hope  for  brighter,  happier  days,  dear 
Helen." 

"Let  us  hope  let  us  pray  for  them, 
sweet  Lady  Agnes,"  replied  Helen ; 
and  those  who  are  not  destined  for 
individual  bliss,  may,  I  think,  be  very 
contented  in  making  and  witnessing 
that  of  others." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Agnes,  "  I  doubt 
it  not ;  and  I  look  forward  with  hap- 
piness to  the  future,  ensured  to  me  by 
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the  happiness  of  those  I  love.  But 
here  is  papa,  poor  papa.  Does  he  not 
look  melancholy,  and  is  he  not  much 
altered,  Miss  Murray  ?" 

"  I  could  tell  he  grieved,"  said  Helen, 
"but  it  is  so  blended  with  resignation 
and  hope,  that  I  think  it  very  beautiful. 
How  much  Lord  Leslie  resembles  Lord 
Moreton." 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes,  "^  and  papa  will 
be  proud  of  that,  shall  you  not  ?"  asked 
his  daughter,  as  Lord  Moreton  ap- 
proached. 

"  Of  what,  my  darling  ?"  he  inquired 

'^  Of  being  thought  like  Clarence," 
she  replied. 

"Does  Miss  Murray  see  that  like- 
ness ?"  asked  Lord  Moreton. 

"  Oh,  very  strongly,"  exclaimed  Helen. 
"  And  your  voice,  Lady  Agnes,  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  from  your 
brothers." 

"And  do  you  think  Clive  and  Leslie 
alike  ?"  asked  the  Earl. 
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"Not  at  all^  not  in  the  least/'  said 
Helen.  "  Oh,  no  ;"  and  she  spoke  almost 
in  anger. 

Lady  Agnes  again  felt  rather  annoyed ; 
for  she  thought  Henry  very  like  her 
father  and  Clarence,  only  handsomer, 
and  Helen,  evidently,  was  of  a  very 
different  opinion. 

"  I  hope  Clive  will  be  here  to-morrow," 
said  Lord  Moreton.  "Poor  fellow,  he 
has  had  httle  enjoyment  since  his 
brother  s  death." 

"I  think  he  spent  a  very  happy 
fortnight  here,"  said  Helen. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  have  him," 
observed  the  Earl,  "but  I  felt  I  was 
assuredly  incurring  your  displeasure, 
Miss  Murray,  in  asking  my  nephew  to 
remain." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least,  Lord 
Moreton,  be  assured,"  was  Helen's  calm 
reply. 

Lady  Agnes  looked  at  her,  and  she 
wondered  at  her  coolness.      She  almost 
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envied  her,  but  she  was  inclined  to 
pity  Clive.  Oh,  how  different  was  her 
love  towards  him,  but  she  checked  the 
feeling,  for  she  was  only  his  cousin. 
Helen  Murray  his  affianced  wife. 

The  two  now  reached  the  fruit  garden, 
and  Lord  Moreton,  who  was  rather 
proud  of  his  hot  houses,  took  Helen 
through  them,  and  they  then  returned 
to  the  house  as  the  dressing  bell  had 
just  ceased  to  warn  them  of  the  hour. 

Helen  had  no  lack  of  attention  from 
any  of  the  party,  save  Constance,  and 
now,  that  she  was  decidedly  Miss 
Davenant,  and  not  Lady  Leslie,  Helen 
felt  more  charitable  towards  her  ;  and 
what  was  wanting  on  the  part  of 
Constance,  was  made  up  for  in  Helen's 
attention  to  her.  She  sought  her,  and 
she  could  not  fail  being  charmed  with 
her  conversation,  with  the  wonderful 
powers  of  her  mind,  with  her  sweet 
temper  and  amiable  disposition ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  Helen  thought 
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her  almost  worthy  of  Leslie,  though  her 
voice  was  rather  discordant. 

Lord  Davenant  appeared  out  of  health, 
and  consequently  out  of  spirits.  Helen 
was  quite  ignorant  of  his  attachment  to 
Agnes ;  and  such  was  now  his  manner 
to  her,  that  to  have  discovered  it  would 
have  been  impossible.  He  seemed  as  if 
he  were  totally  indifferent  to  her,  nay, 
he  absolutely  neglected  her ;  and  at 
times,  w^as  almost  rude.  He  carefully 
avoided  looking  at  her.  He  never 
addressed  her.  If  she  spoke  to  him,  he 
seemed  as  if  he  did  not  hear  her,  and  he 
would  talk  to  some  one  else  immediately. 
Agnes  was  much  annoyed  by  this 
manner,  for  she  estimated  him  highly  as 
a  friend ;  so  she,  in  her  turn,  felt  piqued, 
and  naturally  assumed  a  distant  manner, 
quite  foreign  to  her  nature,  and  to  her 
feelings  as  regarded  Lord  Davenant. 

Constance  saw  it  all.  She  used  to 
talk  to  Agnes,  and  intreat  of  her  not  to 
take  any  notice    of    Reginald's    extra- 
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ordinary  ways,  but  be  as  friendly  as 
formerly,  "  For,  believe  me,"  said 
Constance,  "  his  every  action  as  regards 
you,  may  be  attributed  to  love." 

"Not  love  now,  Constance,  at  all 
events,"  said  Agnes,  "it  is  much  more 
like  hatred." 

"  It  is  love,"  said  Constance.  "  My 
poor  brother,  how  he  is  altered  by  this 
absorbing  passion.  Oh,  Agnes,  that 
you  cannot  return  his  attachment,  is  to 
me  passing  strange." 

"I  wish  I  could,  Constance,"  sighed 
her  friend.  "  I  have  tried  to  do  so  for 
his  sake — for  my  own.  What  a  strange 
thing  love  is.  Happy  Constance,  with 
you  it  runs  smooth,  and  I  almost  envy 
you." 

"  Say  not  so,  Agnes,"  exclaimed 
Constance,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  "  I 
am  not  happy  in  my  love." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  demanded  Lady 
Agnes. 

"  I    have    fearful     suspicions,"      said 
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Constance,  "that  Leslie  is,  without 
intending  it,  deceiving  himself  and  me. 
I  think  he  loves  another." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Constance,"  cried  Agnes. 
"  This  is  folly.  Do  not  allow  the  green 
eyed  monster, — ^jealousy,  to  take  pos- 
session of  you.  I  am  certain  you  have 
no  real  cause  to  doubt  Leslie." 

Constance  still  wept.  The  friends 
were  sitting  together  in  Constance's 
room  the  evening  of  Helen's  arrival  at 
Moreton  Court.  Miss  Davenant  had 
retired  early  to  bed,  and  Agnes  had 
accompanied  her  to  her  room,  leaving 
Helen  and  Lord  Davenant  at  chess,  and 
Lord  Moreton  with  his  newspaper. 

"  I  am  surprised,  and  more  grieved 
than  I  can  tell  you,  to  see  you  thus, 
darhng  Constance,  precious  friend, 
almost  my  sister,"  said  Lady  Agnes,  as 
she  sat  beside  Constance  on  her  sofa, 
and  clasped  her  in  her  arms.  "  Will 
you  open  your  heart  to  me,  love  r  or  will 
you  promise  me  to  dismiss  suspicions  so 
E  2 
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injurious  to  the  honor  of  my  brother,  so 
destructive  of  your  own  happiness." 

Constance  returned  Lady  Agnes' 
embrace  with  affection,  and  composing 
herself,  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  my  every 
thought,  beloved  Agnes.  You  know  how 
very  impossible  I  long  deemed  it  that 
Leshe  should  love  me.  You  know  how 
I  doubted  his  professions,  how  I  resisted 
the  wish  of  my  heart,  how  I  refused 
to  become  his,  even  in  promise.  I  had 
no  reason  then  to  think  he  had  another 
attachment.  It  was  my  excessive  love 
for  him  that  made  me  doubt  the  blessed 
certainty  of  his  truth.  I  could  not 
believe  so  much  happiness  was  in  store 
for  me ;  and,  even  when  circumstances 
induced  me  to  promise  my  hand  to  him, 
and  to  become  his  wife  on  a  certain 
day,  I  felt  nervous  and  doubtful  of  the 
reality,  and  I  had  fearful  presentiments 
of  disappointment,  even  when  we  were 
all  assembled  at  Castle  Davenant,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing,  what  appeared  to 
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me,  the  height  of  bliss.  And,  on  the 
dawn  of  my  wedding  morning,  I  trem- 
bled in  the  excess  of  my  joy  that  the 
hour  was  now  at  hand,  though  I  had  still 
a  foreboding  of  evil,  even  as  I  entered 
the  saloon  on  the  arm  of  my  brother ; 
and  when  the  service  began,  I  thought  I 
must  have  fainted.  And,  oh,  beloved 
Agnes,  when  that  death  cry  from  your 
poor  mother  interrupted  the  ceremony, 
even  during  the  first  sentence,  I  believed 
I  should  die  too.  Then  I  lost  all 
consciousness,  and  you  know  how  ill  I 
was, — how  ill,  in  reality,  I  am  still." 

Lady  Agnes'  tears  had  flowed  fast  at 
the  recollection  of  that  distressing  scene, 
and  the  friends  were  both  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  Constance  was  the  first  to 
speak.  "Then  Leslie's  unexpected 
summons  to  join  his  regiment.  But 
that,  perhaps,  is  a  mercy.  It  gives  time. 
It  gives  me  the  chance  of  pro\'ing  his 
love ;  for,  though  so  nearly  his  bride,  I 
will  not  yet  become  his  wife,  unless  I  can 
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convince  myself  that  I  secure  his 
happiness  by  so  doing." 

"  But  why,  oh  why,  doubt  it  ?"  de- 
manded Lady  Agnes. 

"  Have  patience,  love,"  said  Constance, 
"  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  You  remember 
the  duel  Leslie  fought  with  Sir  Trevor 
Dolman." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Agnes,  and  she  turned 
pale. 

"  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  that 
duel  r"  asked  Constance. 

"  I  know  the  cause,"  she  replied,  "  but 
I  do  not  know  the  individual." 

"  Have  you  no  suspicions  r"  inquired 
the  excited  Constance. 

"  None,"  replied  Agnes,  "  but  I  see 
you  have,  my  beloved  sister." 

"  Oh,  call  me  not  by  that  tender  name, 
dear  Agnes,"  said  Constance,  "  perhaps 
it  will  never  really  belong  to  me." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  call  you  what  you 
like,  dearest,"  said  the  gentle  Agnes,  '^  if 
you  will  only  be  happy  ;  so  long  as  your 
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mind  is  thus  ill  at  ease,  your  body  will 
suffer.  All  is  now  accounted  for,  the 
loss  of  sleep,  the  want  of  appetite,  the 
langour,  the  debihty.  But  tell  me,  who 
is  this  secret  enemy  to  your  peace. 
Who  is  the  charmer  that  you  dread  ?" 

"  What  think  you  of  Helen  Murray  ?" 
asked  Constance,  her  eyes  flashing  fire, 
her  pale  cheek  flushed. 

"  Helen  Murray,"  murmured  Agnes, 
"  Clive's  affianced  wife  ?  Impossible,  too 
horrible  to  think  of." 

'^  And  yet  I  suspect  she  has  Leslie's 
affections,"  interrupted  Constance.  "I 
know  she  has  his  admiration." 

'•  Tell  me  at  once  the  facts,"  demanded 
Agnes,  in  breathless  anxiety,  "  separated 
from  your  imaginings.  Then  I  shall  be 
able  to  judge  how  far  Leslie  is  to  blame." 

'•'  Oh,  Agnes,  I  do  not  blame  LesUe, 
believe  me,"  said  Constance.  "He  is  as 
unfortunate  as  I  am,  for  his  love  is  as 
hopeless." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean   to  say  that 
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Clarence  loves  Helen  Murray?"  said 
Lady  Agnes.  "  Where  has  he  seen  her, 
and  when  ?" 

"  He  first  saw  her/'  said  Constance, 
'•  at  Pemberton  Castle,  and  he  believed 
her  to  be  betrothed  to  Clive.  He  then 
met  her  at  the  Deerfold  Fancy  Ball,  and 
though  still  thinking  her  Clive' s  affianced 
wife,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  admira- 
tion of  her.  He  danced  with  her,  he  sat 
beside  her^  he  promised  to  call  on  her, 
he  fought  in  her  service,  he  bled  for  her. 
Is  not  all  this  conviction  strong  as  Holy 
Writ  that  Leslie's  heart  is  Helen's  ?" 

"  Have  you  positive  assurance  of  all 
this  ?"  asked  Agnes. 

"  Leslie's  own  self,  dearest,"  sighed 
Constance. 

''  And  have  you  taxed  him  with  his 
love  r"  asked  Agnes. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Constance  ;  "  but 
I  said  that  which  betrayed  to  me  his 
feelings  as  much  as  the  plainest  words 
could   have   done.      I  tell  you,   Agnes, 
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that  Leslie's  heart  of  hearts  is  Helen's; 
and  yet,  I  must  be  his  wife." 

"  And  supposing  all  you  have  told  me 
to  be  true,"  said  Agnes,  "  Leslie  knowing 
from  the  first  moment  that  Helen  was 
another's,  he  can  never  have  regarded 
her  with  more  than  admiration ;  and  his 
feelings  towards  her  cannot  affect  your 
happiness  or  his.  Come,  come,  Constance, 
banish  from  your  mind  these  feelings, 
and  get  well ;  and  on  Leslie's  return  let 
him  find  you  the  affectionate  confiding 
girl  you  ought  to  be.  Helen  will  be 
Chve's  wife  in  a  few  weeks ;"  and  Lady 
Agnes  sighed  deeply.  "  So  then  you 
cannot  have  a  jealous  feeling  on  her 
account." 

"  If  Helen  marry  Clive,  it  is  not  be- 
cause she  loves  him,"  said  Constance, 
gravely. 

"  Not  love  Henry  ?"  exclaimed  Agnes. 
''How  impossible.  What  makes  you  think 
so  r  and  why  do  you  say  '  if  Helen  marry 
Clive,'  when  it  is  so  certain  she  will  -" 
E  3 
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"  I  ought  not,  I  will  not  say  more  on 
that  subject,"  said  Constance.  "  Perhaps 
I  have  been  foolish  to  mention  it,  or  my 
miserable  suspicions  as  to  Leslie.  Time 
will  decide  the  fate  of  all  of  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Agnes,  "we  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  my  dear  friend,  and  no 
doubt  he  will  cause  all  things  to  work 
together  for  our  good,  if  we  trust  in  him, 
and  do  not  make  for  ourselves  miseries, 
where  there  are  none  in  reality." 

"  You  are  a  noble  girl,  Agnes,"  said 
Constance,  as  she  kjssed  her  fair  cheek, 
and  bade  her  good  night. 

"  I  will  try  to  be  more  like  you.  I 
will  think  as  little  as  possible  of  self.  I 
will  be  prepared  for  all  things,  and  above 
all,  I  will  enjoy  the  present,  without 
embittering  it  by  the  fears  of  the  future, 
that  perhaps,  may  never  be  mine.  Now 
go  down  to  Miss  Murray ;  she  is 
certainly  deserving,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
of  her  on  a  slight  acquaintance,  of  even 
Leslie." 
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"  So  I  think,"  said  Agnes,  "  and  she  is 
decidedly  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world, 
in  the  certainty  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
CUve." 

And  so  the  friends  parted  for  the 
night. 

Lady  Agnes  found  her  papa  in  a  quiet 
slumber  in  his  arm  chair.  The  players 
had  finished  their  game,  and  were  in 
animated  conversation,  discussing  the 
merits  of  several  new  books,  and 
comparing  them  with  works  of  an  older 
date. 

Lady  Agnes  had  not  seen  Lord 
Davenant  so  cheerful  for  a  great  while, 
and  she  rejoiced  in  his  recovered  spirits. 
He  and  Helen  were  looking  over  the 
same  book,  which  was  a  history  of  the 
late  war  in  India,  with  sketches  of  the 
scenery  in  which  one  or  two  battles  were 
pourtrayed. 

Lady  Agnes  took  up  a  book,  anxious 
not  to  interupt  a  tete  a  tete  which  was 
e\idently   enjoyed   by    both.     However, 
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she  was  much  more  attentive  to  their 
remarks,  than  to  her  own  studies,  as  she 
felt  rather  curious  to  know  why  both 
seemed  so  interested. 

''This  is  the  spot  T  was  speaking  of. 
Miss  Murray,"  observed  Lord  Davenant. 
'  Here  it  was  that  LesUe  fought  his  first 
battle." 

''Oh,  pray,  pray,  Lord  Davenant  let 
oie  have  the  book  all  to  myself  now," 
said  Helen ;  and  her  whole  attention 
was  given  to  it. 

"  Is  it  not  a  lovely  spot ;  too  lovely  to 
have  been  made  the  scene  of  such 
a  slaughter?"  asked  Lord  Davenant. 
This,  Leslie's  first  battle,  was  the  last  of 
many  a  brave  soldier." 

"It  was  the  last  my  father  fought, 
Lord  Davenant,"  said  Helen,  and  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

•Indeed,  Miss  Murray,  I  am  sorry,  I 
am  grieved,"  exclaimed  his  lordship. 

Oh,"   cried  Helen,   "my  tears  flow 
almost  as  much  in  joy  as  in  sorrow  when 
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I  think  how  nobly  my  beloved  father 
earned  his  death.  Lord  Leslie  has 
described  the  whole  of  that  battle  to  me 
more  than  once;  and  so  clearly,  so 
beautifully  did  he  express  himself,  that  I 
understood  it  all,  and  I  could  have 
Ustened  to  him  for  ever." 

"  I  remember  now,"  said  Lord  Dave- 
nant,  "  Leslie  telling  us  he  knew  your 
father,  Colonel  Murray,  and  what  pleasure 
it  had  given  him  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

Helen  blushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  animation.  "  Lord  Leslie  is  very 
kind,"  observed  Helen. 

"  I  know  not  a  nobler  fellow,"  said 
Lord  Davenant.  "  As  boys  we  were 
much  together,  and  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  him  the  last  few  months." 

"  Is  he  hkely  to  remain  long  abroad  ?" 
Helen  now  ventured  to  inquire. 

Lady  Agnes  had  heard  every  syllable, 
had  watched  every  expression  of  Helen ; 
she  began  to  wonder  if  Constance  were 
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indeed  right  in  her  suspicions.  Lord 
Davenant  told  Helen  Clarence  would 
probably  be  away  a  year  or  two. 

"  How  sad  for  your  sister,  and  for 
Lord  Leslie,"  observed  Helen. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Davenant.  "  You 
doubtless  know  from  Lord  Clive  all  par- 
ticulars of  that  wretched  morning  they 
were  almost  man  and  wife.  I  sometimes 
think  my  poor  Constance  will  never 
recover  the  shock  she  then  received, 
and  that  she  will  not  live  to  be  his 
bride." 

Helen  trembled,  and  looked  very 
pale.  Lady  Agnes  wondered  why  this 
supposition  of  Lord  Davenant  should  so 
greatly  affect  her,  for  Constance  was  a 
stranger  to  her.  Was  it  then  on  Leslie's 
account  ?  Was  she  so  deeply  interested 
in  him  ?  Was  her  friend  again  right  as 
regarded  Helen  ?  and  was  she  going  to 
marry  Clive  without  loving  him  ?  Lady 
Agnes  closed  her  eyes,  and  determined 
no  longer  to  interest  herself  with  those 
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before  her  ;    or,  at  least,  not  to  attend  to 
them  if  possible. 

Lord  Moreton  a^.voke  at  this  moment, 
as  all  sleepers  in  arm  chairs  do  awake, 
confused  and  unrefreshed,  and  willing 
to  believe  he  had  not  slept,  or,  at  least, 
that  no  one  had  perceived  it.  He  started 
from  his  seat,  took  up  Tiis  newspaper 
from  the  carpet,  and  his  first  words 
betrayed  him. 

"  Well,  Agnes,  is  it  tea  time  ?" 

"  Dear  papa,  it  is  almost  eleven.  We 
had  tea  two  hours  ago,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot,"  said  her  father. 
"  A  very  interesting  leading  article  this, 
Davenant ;  how  goes  on  the  game  :  is 
Miss  Murray  conquering  you,  as  I  hear 
she  does  every  one  ?" 

"  Our  game  has  been  over  a  very 
long  time,  my  lord,"  said  Davenant. 

"  Yes,"  observed  Helen,  rising  from 
the  table  at  which  she  was  seated, 
and  advancing  to  Lady  Agnes,  "and 
Lord    Davenant    won    it,     very    easily. 
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1  am  not  at  all  a  good  player^  Lord 
More  ton  ;  so  some  one  has  misled 
you." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that  you 
won  games  of  chess,  Miss  Murray," 
said  the  Earl,  "  but  that  you  win 
hearts." 

Helen  laughed,  and  gaily  answered, 
"  That  is  as  great  a  libel  as  the  other, 
Lord  Moreton." 

"  Is  it  ?"  replied  his  lordship,  who 
was  now  wide  awake.  "  What  think 
you,  my  Lord  Davenant  ?  What  says 
Clive  ?" 

"  Lord  Davenant  gravely  replied,  "  If 
Miss  Murray  has  won  one  heart,  and 
truly  values  it,  she  is  a  happy  person," 
and  his  lordship,  walking  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  room,  took  up  a  book,  and 
seemed  absorbed  in  its  pages. 

"I  think  it  is  bed  time,  Helen," 
said  Lady  Agnes.  "Are  you  disposed 
to  retire  r" 

"  Quite,"  said  Helen. 
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"Good  night,  dear  Miss  Murray," 
exclaimed  the  Earl.  "We  shall  have 
Chve  to-morrow.  Go  and  dream  of 
him  in  the  intermediate  time,  and  may 
your  sleep  be  peaceful." 

"  Good  night,  Lord  Moreton,"  said 
Helen,  "  and  may  I  not  dream  at  all, 
and  then  my  sleep  is  sure  to  be  peaceful, 
and  Lord  Chve  will  be  here  just  as 
surely,  just  as  soon." 

"I  will  see  you  again,  dearest  papa," 
said  Agnes. 

"  Thank  you,  darling,"  replied  the 
Earl,  and  Lady  Agnes  led  the  way  up 
the  staircase. 

"  How  is  Miss  Davenant  to-night  ?" 
asked  Helen.     "  I  fear  she  is  yet  ill." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Agnes.  " I  am  very 
anxious  about  her." 

"  And  so  is  Lord  Davenant,  I  am  sure," 
observed  Helen.  "What  a  very  inter- 
esting person  he  is.  Lady  Agnes?  And 
how  handsome  ?" 

They  had  now  reached  Helen's  door. 
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"Will  you  not  come  in?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"For  one  minute,  only,"  replied  her 
ladyship.  "  I  always  go  to  papa  for 
half-an-hour  when  he  is  in  his  bed  room. 
Poor  papa.  He  feels  himself  so  lonely. 
I  either  talk  to  him,  or  read  to  him 
till  he  is  disposed  to  sleep.  I  hope 
in  time  he  will  lose  his  distressing 
nervous  feehngs.  But  tell  me.  Miss 
Murray,  do  you  really  find  Lord  Dave- 
nant  so  charming  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Lady  Agnes,"  said 
Helen. 

"You  must  not  call  me  Lady  Agnes, 
Helen.  Remember,  we  shall  soon  be 
cousins,"  and  her  ladyship  took  Helen's 
hand.  "Call  me  Agnes — and  do  not 
be  so  formal  as  to  say  Lord  Clive  when 
you  speak  of  Henr}\  It  makes  me 
fear  you  do  not  love  him  as  he  deserves 
to  be  loved."  * 

"  To  call  you  Agnes  is  a  great 
privilege,"    answered    Helen,    "  and    to 
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have  you  for  my  cousin  will  doubtless 
be  another.  And,  if  it  offend  you,  or 
annoy  you  to  hear  Olive's  title  given 
to  him,  I  will  try  to  forget  he  has  it." 

'^  Perhaps  it  has  some  powerful  attrac- 
tion with  you,"  said  Agnes.  "  Yet 
I  cannot  think  you  are  a  girl  who  cares 
for  rank,  merely  as  rank,  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  intrinsic  worth." 

"You  do  me  but  justice,  dear  Agnes," 
said  Helen.  "  Rank  and  fortune  could 
never  influence  me." 

"  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Agnes. 
'^  And  now,  good  night,  and  may  you 
be  happy,  and  make  my  dear  cousin 
Henry  so." 

"  Good  night,"  echoed  Helen ;  and, 
as  the  door  closed,  she  sighed  heavily, 
and  wished  she  could  see  clearly  how 
to  disengage  herself,  and  ensure  the 
happiness  of  the  lovely  girl  who  had 
just  left  her.  She  had  little  doubt 
but  her  love  for  her  cousin  was  as 
warm   as   ever,   though   so   wonderfully 
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kept  under  control.  But  would  Lord 
Moreton  give  his  consent  r  or  was 
Agnes  free  fi'om  any  promise  to  her 
mother?  These  points  she  must  find 
out ;  and  that  decided  upon,  Helen's 
thoughts  reverted  to  Miss  Davenant, 
and^  naturally  enough,  to  Lord  Leshe. 
But  she  dared  not  dwell  on  them,  and 
took  refuge  in  Lord  Davenant.  He 
interested  her  much.  He  had  made 
himself  particularly  agreeable  to  her, 
and  she  had  never  met  any  one  she 
thought  so  intelligent,  so  well  informed, 
and  so  eloquent.  She  pronounced  him, 
in  her  own  mind,  a  disappointed  man 
in  some  way  or  other,  for  he  was  decidedly 
melancholy  at  times,  but  still,  it  did 
not  seem  habitual  to  him.  She  almost 
wished  Clive  had  been  such  as  he,  rather 
than  what  he  was ;  then  she  could  have 
hoped,  in  time,  to  love  him.  "  But, 
then,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have  been 
generous  enough  to  have  resigned  him 
to  Lady  Agnes,  his  beautiful,  his  amiable 
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cousin.  Oh^  Agnes,  you  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  and 
Uving  so  much  with  Lord  Davenant, 
and  still  to  love  Clive.  How  strange— 
but,  perhaps,  Lord  Davenant  is  indifferent 
to  you.  Yes,  that  must  be  it.  Indeed, 
it  did  strike  me,"  soliloquized  Helen, 
'^  that  he  seldom  spoke  to  you.  I 
suppose  you  do  not  interest  him  ?  There 
is  no  accounting  for  these  things.  I 
shall  never  marry.  I  am  quite  certain 
of  that,"  said  Helen,  almost  aloud,  "so 
I  will  devote  my  young  days  to  darling 
Aunt  Melbourne,  and  when  she  is  taken 
from  me,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
work  my  way  to  independence ;  for 
never  will  I  exist  on  the  bounty  of 
any  one,  save  my  beloved  aunt." 

And  Helen,  after  spending  the  next 
half-hour,  as  was  her  custom,  in  serious 
reading,  sought  her  pillow,  and  found 
that  repose  which  conscious  rectitude 
of  purpose  and  humble  piety  invariably 
secure. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 


Clive  arrived  an  hour  before  dinner  on 
the  following  day.  He  met  Helen  with 
evident  pleasure,  and  with  the  affection 
of  a  brother.  She  was  rather  reserved 
in  her  manner,  which  was  not  observed 
by  Clive.  However,  it  did  not  escape 
the  notice  either  of  Agnes  or  Constance, 
who  were  both  in  the  room.  Constance 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Helen 
did  not  love  Clive,  and  Agnes  was  again 
annoyed  by  her   coldness  towards  him. 
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She  received  her  cousin  with  cordiality, 
and  none  but  a  nice  observer  could  have 
detected  the  agitation  which  was  so  well 
controlled.  Constance,  however,  saw  it. 
Helen  hoped  she  did,  and  Clive  felt  sure 
of  it,  and  his  vanity  was  gratified,  and  his 
heart,  too,  was  touched. 

The  evening  passed  off  very  well,  for 
Clive  was  in  good  spirits,  and  he  had 
much  to  tell.  His  brother's  affairs,  he 
said,  were  not  so  deeply  involved  as  he 
had  fancied;  and  turning  to  Helen,  he 
added,  "  In  five  years  Strathallan  will  be 
free  from  all  debt,  Helen,  and  then  we 
will  go  and  hve  there  part  of  every  year. 
In  the  meantime  I  shall  let  it." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Lord  Davenant, 
"  won't  it  suit  Leslie  ?  He  told  me  he 
should  look  out  for  a  place  in  the  north." 

"  Just  the  thing  for  him,"  said  Clive. 
"  I  will  write  to  Clarence.  When  does 
he  come  home  ?  Where  is  his  regiment 
now  ?  Should  you  like  Scotland,  Miss 
Davenant  ?" 
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"  I  am  sure  I  should  like  Strathallan/' 
replied  Constance  ;  "  but  Clarence  won't 
want  a  place  for  the  next  two  years, 
certainly." 

^^  What  nonsense,"  exclaimed  Clive, 
'^  he  will  be  home  in  a  few  months ;  he 
is  going  to  sell  out." 

'^  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Henry," 
observed  Lord  Moreton. 

''  WeU,  my  lord,"  rephed  Chve,  "  I 
saw  a  man  in  town  to-day  who  is  first 
on  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  list,  and 
he  told  me  he  should  soon  get  his  com- 
mission, for  Lord  Leslie  had  notified  his 
intention  of  retiring." 

''  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
Earl.  "  I  was  afraid  Clarence  was  no 
wrapped  up  in  his  profession  that  he 
would  have  sacrificed  every  thing  to  it. 
I  suppose,  Constance,  we  may  thank 
your  influence  for  this." 

"  No,  indeed,  Lord  Moreton,"  replied 
Miss  Davenant.  ''  I  never  urged  it,  and 
I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  now." 
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"  I  wonder;'  said  Lady  Agnes,  "  how 
soon  we  may  hope  for  Clarence's  return. 
Do  you  at^all  know,  Henry  ?" 

"  Why  I  should  imagine  from  what 
Bolton  said,  that  he  may  be  here  any 
week,"  replied  Lord  Clive. 

Constance  was  sensibly  touched,  and 
she  was  glad  to  escape  to  her  own 
room  to  indulge  her  feelings.  Was  it 
on  her  own  account,  then,  that  Lord 
Leslie  was  giving  up  a  profession  he 
doated  on  ?  Was  he  contented  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  life  quietly  with  her  ?  It 
must  be  so,  and  she  had  judged  him 
wrongfully.  Surely  she  might  once 
more  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  union 
with  him,  and  believe  almost  it  was  one 
of  choice — of  affection — of  such  affection 
as  she  ought  to  be  satisfied  with ;  and  so 
she  told  Agnes  when  she  visited  her, 
as  usual,  before  she  retired  for  the 
night.  And  great  was  her  friend's 
satisfaction  to  find  Constance  so  assured 
of  what  she  thought  she  never  ought  to 
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have  doubted,  the  sincerity  of  Leshe's 
professions. 

"  This  point  so  satisfactorily  settled,  I 
wish  I  could  convince  myself,"  said 
Agnes,  "  that  Helen  Murray  really 
loves  Clive.  You  first  raised  my  suspi- 
cions, and  her  manner  certainly  confirms 
them.  Don't  you  think  so,  dear  Con- 
stance ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Agnes, "  replied  her 
friend.  "  But  Henry  appears  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  Helen  is  not  unhappy ;  so 
I  daresay  they  will  go  on  very  well  toge- 
ther, and  doubtless  it  is  a  grand  match 
for  Miss  Murray,  for  Lady  Dolman  told 
me  she  had  lost  all  her  fortune  lately  by 
the  failure  of  some  bank." 

"  Poor  girl,"  sighed  Agnes.  ^'  But  I 
wish  she  loved  Clive." 

''  I  wish,"  said  Constance,  with  an  arch 
smile,  the  first  that  had  shown  itself  for 
some  weeks,  "  I  wish  you  would  take  a 
lesson  from  her,  and  make  Davenant 
happy.     Helen  is  a  sensible  girl.     She  is 
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marrying  a  man  whom  she  esteems^^ 
who  loves  her,  and  she  will  be  a  happy 
wife,  though  she  may  not  exactly  be  in 
love  with  him.  Why  cannot  you  take 
Reginald  on  those  terms  ?" 

"  Here  is  the  difference,  Constance/' 
said  Agnes.  "  Helen,  most  likely,  never 
had  an  attachment.  Besides,  I  should 
suppose  Lord  Davenant  would  be  little 
disposed  to  make  a  girl  his  wife  on  your 
terms." 

"  Perhaps  not, "  said  Constance,  "  if 
they  were  stated  to  him  ;  but  that  would 
not  be  necessary.  But  I  see  you  are 
determined  Reginald  shall  be  miserable. 
You  are  an  obstinate  girl,  Lady  Agnefe, 
and  you  almost  deserve  to  be  unhappy 
when  you  so  blindly  throw  away  a  heart 
that  is  devoted  to  you,  and  which  is  so 
well  worth  having." 

"  Spare    me,   dear    Constance, "    said 

Agnes.     ''  But  now  Lord  Davenant  has 

ceased    to    care   for    me,   that   is    quite 

certain.      His    cold    manner,    his    total 

F  2 
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neglect  of  me^  convince  me  of  this.  I 
ought  to  rejoice,  but  I  candidly  tell  you, 
Constance,  I  am  annoyed  at  his  indif- 
ference." 

"  That  indifference  is  only  assumed, 
dear  Agnes,"  said  Constance.  ^^  Though 
Reginald  has  never  breathed  even  your 
narae  to  me,  much  more  his  own  feelings, 
and  I  have  never  ventured  to  refer  to 
his  love,  I  know  it  exists  as  strongly  in 
his  bosom  as  it  ever  did." 

"Then  I  sincerely  pity  him,  my  friend," 
said  Lady  Agnes.  '^  But  he  does  not 
suffer  alone."     And  she  wept. 

"  What  mean  these  tears,  Agnes  ?" 
asked  Constance. 

""  They  mean  that  I  am  a  weak,  nay, 
a  wicked  girl,"  sobbed  Agnes.  "  They 
mean  that  I  cannot  conquer  my  own 
love  for  Henry  Clive." 

"Alas,  alas,"  said  Constance,  embracing 
her,  "  there  is  no  happiness  for  us. 
When  I  think  I  see  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
for   myself,    a    dark    cloud    covers    the 
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horizon^  and  breaks  over  those  as  dear 
to  me  as  life  Were  I  Leslie's  wife  this 
moment,  and  he  as  happy  as  my  fondest 
wishes  could  make  him,  my  bhss  would 
be  marred  by  your  misery,  sweet  Agnes, 
and  that  of  my  doomed  Reginald."  And 
the  two  girls  for  a  few  minutes  were 
lost  in  grief. 

At  last  Lady  Agnes  said,  '^  Excuse 
this  weakness,  Constance.  You  shall  not 
weep  again  for  me  ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
time  will  also  restore  your  brother's 
cheerfulness.  Last  night,  when  in  con- 
versation with  Miss  Murray,  he  was 
more  like  the  Lord  Davenant  of  former 
times  than  I  have  ever  seen  him.  They 
seem  to  be  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other." 

"  Reginald  thinks  Miss  Murray  a  par- 
ticularly nice  girl,"  observed  Constance. 
'^  So  intelligent,  so  unaffected,  though 
so  decidedly  a  beauty.  He  almost  envies 
Clive  again,  I  do  believe  ;  but  good  night, 
Agnes.     I  take  up  far  too  much  of  your 
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time.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear  from 
Clarence,  and  know  his  plans ;  and  in 
the  meantime  I  will  be  a  rational  girl, 
and  try  to  look  forward  to  a  reasonable 
degree  of  happiness  with  him." 

"  That  is  like  my  own  dear  Constance," 
said  Agnes.  "  If  you  and  Clarence  are 
happy,  I  will  not  complain.  I  have  a 
home  duty  now  to  perform,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  must  give  me  content- 
ment. Adieu,  papa  is  in  his  room  by 
this  time." 

And  so  Agnes  found.  "  Is  Helen 
come  up  stairs  ?"  asked  Agnes,  as  she 
entered  the  bed  room  of  Lord  Moreton. 

"  No,  love,"   replied   her  father.     "  I 

left  her  in  the  drawing-room  with  Clive. 

Davenant    disappeared   when    you    did. 

\    What    very   uncertain    spirits    he    has. 

I    Sometimes  he  laughs  with  the  merriment 

\    of  a  schoolboy,  and  the  next  minute  he 

]   is  so  imperturbably  grave  that  one  feels 

it  impossible  to  be  familiar  with  him.     I 

have  sometimes,  you  know,  wished  my 
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Agnes  to  be  Lady  Davenant,  but  it  seems 
neither  you  nor  his  lordship  have  any 
penchant  for  each  other. 

Agnes  said  nothing. 

"  CUve  is  urging  his  marriage  on 
Helen,"  continued  his  lordship.  "  I  was 
appealed  to,  and  I  gave  my  vote  in  favor 
of  its  taking  place  at  no  distant  day. 
The  more  I  see  of  Miss  Murray,  the 
more  I  admire  her,  Agnes.  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  that  Henry  has  chosen 
weU." 

'^  If  Helen  loves  him,  he  could  not 
have  chosen  better,"  said  Agnes. 

"  If,  my  child,  why  can  there  be  a 
doubt*?"    asked  the  Earl. 

"  In  my  mind  there  is,  papa,"  replied 
his  daughter.  "  Did  Helen  object  to  an 
early  day  for  their  marriage  ?" 

"  She  said  she  would  be  guided  by 
me  after  she  had  given  her  reasons 
against  it,  which  I  am  to  hear  to-mor- 
row,"   said    Lord    Moreton.      "  1   have 
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appointed  a  conference  immediately  after 
breakfast." 

"  How  very  strange, "  said  Agnes. 
"  Helen  knows  so  little  of  you,  papa. 
I  should  have  supposed  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  would  have  been  consulted, 
and  not  you." 

"  Oh,  my  child,  Miss  Murray,  is  only 
trying  her  lover  a  little,"  observed  Lord 
Moreton.  "  I  saw  she  was  not  in  earnest 
but  I  entered  into  her  jest,  and  so  our 
conference  was  fixed  for  the  hour  of 
eleven.  Of  course  it  will  not  take  place, 
and  we  shall  find  to-morrow  that  Clive 
and  Helen  have  fixed  the  day,  and  that 
it  is  an  early  one." 

'^  I  hear  Helen's  step  now,  papa, " 
exclaimed  Agnes.  "  I  will  just  say  good 
night  to  her ; "  and  she  joined  Miss 
Murray  in  the  gallery,  and  they  went 
together  to  her  bed-room  door.  Clive 
at  that  moment  appeared  too  ;  he  seemed 
flushed  and  angry. 
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"  Agnes/'  said  he^  "  may  I  speak  to 
you  one  moment  ?" 

^^  Oh,  yes,"  she  repHed,  "come  to 
papa's  room,  he  is  there." 

Helen  nodded  to  Lady  Agnes,  and 
entering  her  room  closed  her  door  on  the 
cousins. 

"  It  is  you  alone  I  want  to  see,"  said 
Clive.  '^  Don't  refuse  me ;  it  is  of 
Helen  I  would  speak." 

Supposing  it  was  to  announce  the  day 
of  his  marriage,  Agnes  led  the  way  into 
her  boudoir,  as  they  were  even  at  the 
door. 

'^  Agnes,"  said  Clive,  "  T  believe  Helen 
Murray  is  jealous  of  you,  or,  that  she 
has  never  loved  me.  1  have  quarrelled 
with  her  even  now,  and  I  have  parted 
from  her  in  anger." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  know  this, 
Henry,"  said  Lady  Agnes,  '^  but  what 
can  I  do  r"  and  she  trembled  violently, 
and  looked  ready  to  faint. 

"  I  know  not,  dear  cousin,"  said  Clive  ; 
F  3 
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'^  I  only  know  I  am  very  wretched/'  and 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  put 
his  head  on  the  table. 

"  Shall  I  go  to  Helen  r"  asked  Agnes, 
who  struggled  for  composure,  ''  shall  I 
bring  her  to  you  ?'' 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Chve.  "  In- 
deed she  would  not  come." 

"  Then  I  fear  the  blame  rests  wholly 
with  you,  Henry,"  said  Agnes.  "  Let 
me  advise  you,  dear  cousin,  to  go  to  bed ; 
seek  Helen  early  in  the  morning,  and 
pray,  pray  let  all  differences  be  made  up, 
whether  you  are  the  offender  or  not, 
Clive,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  seek  a 
reconciliation,  and  to  ensure  it  at  any 
sacrifice  of  pride." 

"You  advise  me  then  Agnes,"  asked 
Clive,  "  to  humble  myself  to  a  girl  who 
has  most  decidedly  treated  me  with 
contempt  ?" 

''\  do  not  wish  to  hear  what  your 
misunderstanding  was  about,"  replied 
Agnes,  ''for  I  will  not  call  it  a  quarrel; 
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only  let  me  see  you  friends  to-morrow, 
and  let  me  know  you  to  be  happy/'  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  Henry,  adding, 
"  that  is  quite  necessary,  dear  cousin,  to 
ensure  my  happiness  ;"  and  poor  Agnes' 
tears  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

Henry  took  the  hand  of  his  cousin, 
and  carrying  it  to  his  lips,  he  said,  ''  Oh, 
beloved  Agnes,  that  I  had  been  allowed 
to  form  that  happiriess." 

"  Treason,  Henry,  treason,"  exclaimed 
the  agitated  girl,  as  she  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  her  hand,  and  conquer  her 
overpowering  feelings.  «  No  regrets  for 
the  future  are  permitted,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  You  have,  I  hope  and 
beheve,  a  prospect  of  great  happiness 
before  you.  Helen  is  worthy  of  you  ; 
trifle  not  with  her  affections,  and  make 
her  your  wife  quickly." 

"  That  is  the  subject  of  my  anger,  dear 
Agnes,"  said  Clive,  now  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  his  real  situation  by  Lady 
Agnes.     "  Helen  insists  upon  consulting 
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your  father ;  and  I  positively  refuse  to 
allow  her  to  do  so.  Helen  is  very  hasty 
in  her  temper,  and  does  not  like  dictation ; 
but,  on  this  occasion  I  would  not  give 
way  to  her  wayward  humour. 

''  If  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
your  quarrel,"  said  Agnes,  "I  really  cannot 
but  laugh  at  you,  Henry ;  and  to-mor- 
row's sun  will  see  you  very  good  friends, 
without  a  word  passing  between  you.  I 
feared  some  serious  misunderstanding." 

"Why,  Helen  provoked  me  to  say 
what,  perhaps,  I  had  better  not  have 
said,"  replied  Clive.  "I  expressed  my 
regret  that  I  had  ever  asked  her  at  all  to 
be  my  wife ;  when  she,  coldly  and  scorn- 
fully declared  I  was  free  from  my  engage- 
ment, and  that,  doubtless,  such  freedom 
would  be  for  the  happiness  of  many." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  you  are  very  much  in 
the  wrong,"  said  Agnes. 

"  I  tried  to  soothe  Helen  afterwards," 
continued  Clive,  and  her  manner  was 
kind,  but  so  decidedly  indifferent  towards 
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me  that  I  almost  believe  she  could  never 
have  loved  me  ;  for,  if  her  feeling  were 
one  of  jealousy,  she  would  not  have  been 
so  calm,  so  placid,  even  in  her  displea- 
sure." 

"  Poor  Henry,"  sighed  Lady  Agnes.  "  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you ;  but  again 
advise  you  to  seek  Miss  Murray  to-mor- 
row early,  and  let  it  not  be  your  fault  if 
she  don't  again  take  you  into  favour. 
And  now  I  must  say  good  night.  Papa  is 
expecting  me." 

"  Good  night  my  excellent,  my  beloved 
cousin  Agnes,"  exclaimed  Clive.  "  May 
God  help  us  all  on  our  path  through  life, 
and  enable  us  to  tread  it  in  innocency." 

*^'Amen,"  whispered  Agnes,  and  the 
cousins  parted. 
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CHAPTER     V. 


Helen  Murray  did  not  appear  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Sh®  sent  her  maid  to 
Lady  Agnes  to  make  her  excuses.  A 
bad  head  ache,  a  sleepless  night,  and  the 
wish  to  be  undisturbed  at  present ;  she 
also  desired  Alice  to  give  a  little  note 
into  the  hand  of  Lord  Moreton's  valet ; 
and  when  Helen  was  quite  sure  that  the 
party  would  be  occupied  in  the  breakfast 
room,  she  arose  and  dressed,  and  then 
impatiently   awaited  the    summons    she 
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expected  from  Lord  Moreton,  for  her 
billet  to  him  had  been  to  claim  the 
promised  interview  with  his  lordship, 
and  she  had  requested  him  not  to 
mention  the  subject  till  after  it  had 
taken  place. 

In  about  an  hour  from  the  receipt  of 
her  note,  Lord  Moretoh  was  in  his 
library,  awaiting  Helen,  and  she  hastened 
thither  on  Alice  bringing  a  message  to 
that  effect. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Murray,"  said 
the  Earl,  as  slie  entered,  meeting  her 
with  extended  hand.  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  really  ill,"  and  he  looked  at  her 
rather  mischievously. 

"  Not  bodily  ill,  Lord  Moreton,"  replied 
Helen,  as  she  occupied  the  chair  the 
Earl  placed  for  her,  '^  but  very  ill  at  ease 
in  my  mind." 

"Indeed,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  "I 
am  exceedingly  sorry.  Can  I  in  any 
way  relieve  you  ?" 

"  I    trust    so.    Lord    Moreton,"    said 
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Helen^  "  and  therefore  I  have  taken 
the  hberty  of  thus  occupying  your 
time." 

"No  Hbert}  at  all,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  replied  the  kind  old  Earl.  "  I  am 
too  happy  to  be  of  the  slightest  service 
to'you.  I  fear  my  nephew  has  pressed 
his  speedy  marriage  upon  you  further 
than  he  ought  to  do  ;  but  remember, 
Miss  Murray,  his  impassioned  nature, 
and  his  very  trying  disappointment.  Am 
I  right  in  supposing  you  are  come  here 
to  talk  to  me  of  Henry  ?" 

"  Quite,  my  Lord,"  said  Helen,  who, 
now  that  she  had  gained  her  point, 
and  was  actually  alone  with  Lord  Moreton 
to  open  her  heart  to  him,  and  to  plead, 
not  merely  her  own  cause,  but  also 
that  of  Lord  Clive  and  Lady  Agnes, 
almost  repented  of  her  boldness,  and 
felt  disposed  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  were,  and  run  away  from  the  very 
conference  she  had  so  anxiously  sought, 
and    upon    which    her   own   happiness. 
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and,  she  believed,  that  of  others  too 
so  much  depended. 

Helen  became  very  pale,  and  with 
considerable  agitation  continued,  "Lord 
Clive  has  every  right,  I  know,  to  expect 
me  to  consent  to  his  wishes  and  to 
name  an  early  day  for  our  marriage, 
and  I  will  do  so.  Lord  Moreton,  if  you 
think  I  ought,  after  I  acknowledge  to 
you  that  I  believe  it  is  not  for  Chve's 
happiness  that  I  should  ever  be  his 
wife." 

"  Good  God  !  Miss  Murray,"  exclaimed 
his  Lordship,  "  What  is  it  you  mean  r 
Pray,  pray  explain  yourself.  I  had 
hoped  there  was  every  reason  to  rejoice 
in  your  approaching  union  with  Henry." 

"  May  I  preface  my  confidence  to  you. 
Lord  Moreton."  asked  Helen,  ''by  one 
question,  without  fear  of  being  thought 
impertinent  ?  And  will  you  answer  me 
truthfully  and  candidly .-" 

"Certainly,  certainly,  my  dear  young 
lady,"   repHed  the  Earl,   who  now  rose 
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from  his  chair,  and  awaited  Helen's  next 
words  with  considerable  curiosity. 

Helen  spoke.  '^  Supposing  I  were  out 
of  the  question,  Lord  Moreton,  would 
you  give  your  daughter  to  Lord  Clive 
to  ensure  the  happiness  of  both  of 
them  ?" 

Lord  Moreton,  in  his  turn,  became 
pale  and  agitated.  He  resumed  his 
seat,  and  taking  Helen's  hand,  he  said, 
"  My  dear  Miss  Murray,  I  see  now  all 
your  meaning,  all  your  thoughts.  But  do 
not,  1  beseech  you,  do  not  make  yourself 
unhappy  about  my  beloved  Agnes. 
She  has  long  relinquished  all  hope, 
all  feeling,  towards  Henry  that  could 
in  the  least  interfere  with  your  hap- 
piness. And  Clive  knows  it — and  he 
is  attached  to  you.  So  never  think 
again  that  your  union  with  him  will 
not  secure  his.  Come,  come,  no  more 
of  this.  Let  us  now  seek  Henry,  and 
put  him  at  ease,  for,  believe  me  he  looks 
very  miserable  this  morning." 
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Helen  did  not  interrupt  the  Earl,  but 
when  he  ceased  speaking,  she  said,  "Will 
you  not  then  answer  my  question,  dear 
Lord  Moreton ;  again  I  venture  to  repeat 
it  in  the  hope  that  you  will  do  so. 
Myself  out  of  the  question,  would  you 
give  Lady  Agnes  to  Clive  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  both  of  them  ?" 

The  Earl  was  silent.  Helen  remained 
seated,  and,  at  last.  Lord  Moreton  said, 
'^And  suppose  my  dear  Miss  Murray 
that  I  would  do  so,  the  union  of  the 
cousins  is  as  impossible  as  it  always 
has  been." 

"  Oh  say  not  so,  my  Lord,"  exclaimed 
Helen.  ''  Tell  me  not  that  you  are  under 
any  promise  which  will  make  it 
impossible." 

'^  Promise,"  repeated  his  Lordship, 
'^  Oh,  no,  I  am  under  no  promise  ;  but  I 
am  not  destitute.  Miss  Murray,  of  honour- 
able, kindly  feelings ;  and  now,  Lord 
Clive  is  the  beloved,  the  affianced  of 
another." 
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"The  affianced,  but  not  the  beloved," 
almost  whispered  Helen,  as  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"What  is  it  you  say,  dear  Miss 
Murray  ?"  asked  Lord  Moreton  with 
eagerness  and  surprise  expressed  in 
every  feature.  "  Do  you  tell  me,  and  tell 
me  truly,  that  Henry  Clive  has  not  your 
love?  Oh,  do  not  deceive  me,  do  not 
try  to  deceive  me  in  the  vain  hope  that 
I  will  sacrifice  you  to  make  my  darling 
Agnes  happy.  It  is  nobly  intended ; 
but,  be  assured  it  shall  not  be  acted 
upon."  And  he  took  Helen's  hand,  and 
bid  her  look  up  and  be  comforted,  and 
he  would  send  Clive  to  her,  and  he 
would  tell  his  Agnes  all  she  had  been 
prepared  to  do  for  her  sake.  "  And  now, 
my  dear  Helen,  my  dear  niece,  let  me 
assure  you  that  you  need  not  have  one 
jealous  feeling  as  concerns  Clive's  late 
attachment  to  his  cousin.  He  is  very 
anxious  to  secure  you  his.  Do  not  teaze 
him  any  longer  on  this  point.     Fix  with 
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him  an  early  day,  and  let  me  have  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  your  happiness. 
Tell  me  you  will,  my  dear  Miss  INIurray." 

Helen  had  listened  patiently  to  Lord 
Moreton's  lengthy  speech,  and  now  was 
the  moment  to  decide  her  fate,  and  give 
her  confidence  to  the  Earl.  She  said, 
"  Will  you  listen  patiently  to  me,  dear 
Lord  Moreton,  for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  am 
not  the  noble-minded  girl  you  take  me 
for,  nor  am  I  the  weak  and  jealous  one. 
Perhaps  you  may  deem  me  ambitious, 
and,  may  be,  wicked.  I  do  not  love 
Lord  Clive.     I  have  never  loved  him." 

"  And  yet  you  would  be  his  wife  ?" 
observed  Lord  Moreton. 

"  I  would  have  been  his  wife,  I  should 
now  have  been  his  wife,"  continued 
Helen,  "but  for  the  untimely  death  of 
his  brother.  Not,  however,  because  I 
loved  him.  When  Lord  Clive  offered  his 
hand  to  me,  his  love  for  his  cousin  was 
hopeless,  and  he  believed,  and  so  did  I, 
that  it  was  extinct.     He  said  his  happi- 
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ness  depended  on  our  union,  and  I 
believed  him.  But  that  did  not  influence 
me  in  my  acceptance  of  him.  Oh  no, 
I  had  a  stronger  motive,  and  at  the 
time  I  believed,  a  sacred  one.  I  have 
always  lived.  Lord  Moreton,  with  my 
Aunt  Melbourne,  and  she  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  than  a  mother  to  me.  It  was 
her  evident  wish,  from  her  knowledge  of 
dive's  disposition,  and  believing  in  his 
attachment  to  me,  and  also  supposing 
my  heart  was  free,"  Helen  slightly 
coloured,  "  that  I  should  be  favorable  to 
his  suit ;  and,  on  the  very  morning  when 
Henry  first  declared  his  love  to  me,  my 
poor  aunt  was  thrown  into  a  sad  state  of 
mental  suffering  by  the  announcement 
of  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  my  little  for- 
tune, which  left  me  dependent  upon  her. 
My  immediate  determination  was  to  gain 
my  own  livelihood  through  the  excellent 
education  I  had  received ;  but  I  found 
my  aunt  would  not  hear  of  my  leaving 
her — that  she,  in  short,  was  bent  upon 
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my  marriage  with  Clive  ;  and,  believing 
he  was  not  disagreeable  to  me,  nay, 
thinking,  and  justly  too,  that  I  did  like 
him  very  much  as  a  friend,  she  doubted 
not  that  my  regard  would  naturally 
become  love  when  he  professed  so 
much  for  me.  T  did  not  undeceive  my 
poor  aunt,  and  I  engaged  myself  to 
Clive  to  ensure  her  happiness,  feeling 
that  to  be  my  one  great  duty." 

"  And  did  not  Henry  gain  upon 
your  affections  ? "  asked  Lord  More- 
ton  ;  "^  and  is  he  not  now  the  man  of 
ypur  choice  r  Has  he  not  a  place  in  your 
heart  ?" 

"  I  feel  for  Lord  Clive  just  as  I  have 
always  done,"  replied  Helen,  ''  a  great 
regard,  a  sincere  friendship." 

"  Oh,  call  it  by  any  name  you  please. 
Miss  Murray,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  feeling  that  will  make 
both  Clive  and  yourself  very  happy,  and 
Agnes  shall  not  interfere  with  that 
happiness." 
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"  Since^  my  Lord,"  said  Hden,  "I  know 
positively  that  there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  Lord  Clive 
and  Lady  Agnes  Scott,  1  shall  be  candid 
with  both  of  them,  and  I  shall  beg  to  be 
released  from  my  engagement ;  and  if  I 
am  not  to  be  believed  that  such  a  release 
will  add  to  my  happiness,  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  shall  have  acted  right,  and  the 
result  will  probably  convince  all  parties, 
your  Lordship  amongst  the  number,  that 
I  have  simply  related  facts,  and  claim  no 
merit  for  my  conduct,  and  that  the 
marriage  of  Chve  with  Lad}  Agnes  will 
give  me  real  satisfaction  and  pleasure ;" 
and  Helen  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  one  moment.  Miss  Murray," 
said  Lord  Moreton,  "and  forgive  my 
apparent  unbelief  in  your  veracity.  I  do 
not  doubt  your  truthfulness,  and  1  admire 
your  candour ;  I  am  only  afraid  you  are 
self  deceived,  and  that  you  are  acting  for 
the  happiness  of  others  more  than  your 
own.     Besides,  what  will  Mrs.  Melbourne 
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say,  what  will  she  think  of  me  if  I  take 
advantage  of  your  noble  candour,  and  rob 
you  of  my  nephew,  in  order  to  secure 
him  for  my  child  ?" 

"  My  aunt  knows  now  every  feeling  of 
my  heart,"  said  Helen,  "  and  she  entirely 
approves  of  what  I  am  doing.  She 
would  never,  for  a  moment,  have  wished 
me  to  accept  Clive  had  she  doubted  my 
power  of  loving  him,  for  aunt  Melbourne 
is  not  mercenary.  Lord  Moreton.  And 
now  I  will  seek  Henry,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  favourable  to  his  suit,  for  his 
first,  his  best  affections,  are  Lady  Agnes'." 

"  Stay,  Helen,"  said  the  Earl,  seizing 
her  hand,  "  are  you  sure  Henry  Clive 
loves  Agnes  ?" 

"  Oh,  who  can  doubt  it.  Lord  Moreton  ?" 
replied  Helen. 

"  iVnd  my  child,"  exclaimed  the  Earl, 
"  does  she  still " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Helen,  "  she 
still  loves  her  cousin  well  enough  to 
become  his  wife ;  so  you  see,  dear  Lord 
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Moreton,  my  plan  will  make  three  people 
very  happy^  to  say  not  one  word  of 
yourself."  And  Helen  looked  so  bright 
and  joyous,  that  the  good  old  Earl  could 
not  any  longer  doubt  the  fact. 

"  Well,  well,  my  charming  young 
friend,"  said  he,  "  you  look  so  happy 
yourself,  that  I  must  believe  you ;  and 
always  remember  that  Moreton  Court 
will  ever  be  a  home  for  you,  and  that 
you  must  not  think  yourself  without 
friends  so  long  as  I  am  its  master,  and 
my  darling  Agnes  in  existence." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  my  lord," 
said  Helen.  "  Will  you  now  see  Lady 
Agnes  ?  and  I  will  hasten  to  make  Clive 
happy."     And  Helen  disappeared. 

She  found  Henry  in  the  drawing  room 
writing  letters.  '*  Do  I  interrupt  you. 
Lord  Clive?"  she  inquired,  as  she  en- 
tered. 

"  Most  agreeably,  undoubtedly,"  said 
his  lordship,  as  he  threw^  down  his  pen 
and  advanced  to  meet  her.     "  Are  you 
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better,  dear  Helen?    have  you  forgiven 


me  ?" 


"  Let  us  not  talk  of  the  past,  Henry," 
said  Helen,  "  but  of  the  future.  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you ;"  and  she  sat  down, 
entreating  Lord  Clive  to  give  her  a 
patient  hearing,  and  claiming  his  indul- 
gence beforehand  for  all  her  wrongs  to 
him. 

We  will  not  weary  our  readers  with 
a  detail  of  poor  Helen's  confessions  to 
her  lover.  Suffice  it  to  say,  his  vanity 
was  somewhat  wounded,  to  be  thrown 
off  by  a  penniless  girl  w^ho  confessed  she 
had  never  loved  him.  But  his  heart  beat 
warmly  towards  his  beloved  cousin,  whom 
he  had  never  ceased  really  to  like,  though 
he  had  been  so  angry  with  her,  and  he 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  a 
girl  whose  indifference  towards  him  pro- 
duced such  a  happy  result  as  uniting 
him  to  his  first  and  warmest  love ;  for, 
when  Helen  declined  the  honor  of  his 
hand,  she  lost  no  time  in  assuring  him 
G  2 
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of  his  uncle's  consent  to  his  union  with 
Agnes;  and  of  her  love  Clive  did  not 
doubt — for,  setting  aside  his  vanity,  he 
had  no  good  reason  to  do  so. 

Helen  retired  to  her  own  room  after 
her  conference  with  Clive,  and  she  wrote 
to  her  Aunt  Melbourne  every  particular 
of  the  last  few  days. 

Clive  sought  his  uncle,  and  after  hear- 
ing from  his  own  lips  Helen's  news  con- 
firmed, he  most  impatiently  desired  to 
see  Agnes  ;  and  he  met  her  returning 
from  the  village  of  Moreton  just  as  she 
entered  the  halL 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Agnes  ? " 
asked  Clive.  "  I  have  sought  you  every 
w^here." 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Moreton 
Rectory, "  said  Agnes.  "  Poor  old  Mr. 
Cooper  grows  more  feeble  every  day.  I 
think  we  shall  soon  have  you  there, 
Henry." 

"  Is  the  old  man  so  fast  declining  ?" 
said  Clive.     "  Well,  poor  fellow,  he  is  a 
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great  age,  and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to 
change  my  residence ;  and  I  hope  it  will 
also  please  you,  Agnes." 

The  cousins  were  then  entering  the 
drawing  room,  which  on  this  morning 
seemed  deserted. 

"  You  know,  Henry, "  she  replied, 
"that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you 
there ;  but  I  fear  Helen  won't  like  the 
change.  May  field  seems  to  have  great 
charms  for  her,  and  no  wonder,  as  her 
Aunt  Melbourne  lives  there.  But,  per- 
haps, a  cottage  may  be  found  for  her  at 
Moreton,  Henry." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  said  Chve  ;  "  but, 
dearest  Agnes,  can  you  spare  me  one  half 
hour  ?  and  just  let  me  put  down  your 
basket  and  your  bag.  I  have  a  wonderful 
tale  to  tell  you." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Lady  Agnes. 
''  You  seem  to  be  in  excellent  spirits, 
Henry.  I  hope,  indeed  I  feel  sure, 
that  you  and  Helen  have  made  up  your 
quarrel." 
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"We  have^  indeed/'  said  Clive.  "  She 
is  a  dear  ingenuous  girl,  and  I  never  can 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  her." 

Agnes  rejoiced  in  her  heart,  but  she 
turned  pale,  and  she  could  not  express 
her  feelings.  "  She  hurriedly  said, 
"  Where  is  Helen,  and  where  is  papa  ? 
Constance,  too,  I  have  not  seen." 

''  Are  you  in  such  haste  to  leave  me, 
Agnes  ?"  asked  Henry,  as  she  rose  from 
her  chair.     "  It  had  not  used  to  be  so." 

Agnes  trembled. 

"  I  vrished  to  have  told  you  all  that 
has  passed  between  Helen  and  myself," 
continued  Henry. 

"  It  is  enough  that  you  are  both 
happy,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  rejoice  in  it, 
believe  me,  Henry  ;"  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  him.  He  drew  her  towards 
him.  "  Agnes,  "  he  whispered — "  My 
own  Agnes.  Nay,  try  not  to  escape 
from  me,  for  now  you  are  mine. 
Helen  has  restored  us  to  each  other. 
She  has  refused  to  confirm  her  engage- 
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ment  to  me ;  she  has  declared  she  never 
loved  me." 

Agnes  no  longer  was  able  to  resist 
the  embrace  of  her  lover ;  she  had  fainted 
in  his  arms.  Clive,  greatly  alarmed, 
carried  her  to  a  sofa,  and  summoned 
assistance.  Lord  Moreton  was  quickly 
with  his  child.  WTien  she  was  brought 
to  consciousness,  he  and  Henry  were 
leaning  over  her  with  looks  of  anxiety 
and  love.  Lady  Agnes  could  not  under- 
stand it.  She  had  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  what  Clive  had  said,  but  she 
did  not  know  the  truth.  Her  father 
gently  broke  it  to  her,  and  after  assuring 
her  that  now  she  might  indeed  look  for- 
ward to  a  union  with  her  long  loved, 
always  loved  Henry,  he  left  the  cousins 
together  ;  and  the  months,  the  years  of 
misery  their  attachment  had  caused  them, 
were  all  forgotten  in  that  one  hour  of 
bhss  they  spent  together. 

Agnes  was  impatient  to  see  Helen  to 
embrace  her — to  thank  her  for  the  hap- 
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piness  she  had  caused — to  be  quite  sure 
she  had  not  been  making  a  sacrifice ;  for 
Lady  Agnes  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
Clive  was  not  loved.  However^  Helen 
convinced  her,  and  Agnes  vowed  eternal 
friendship  and  gratitude.  The  news  was 
announced  to  Constance  by  Agnes  her- 
self. She  was  surprised  at  the  denouement, 
though  she  had  felt  so  sure  Helen  was 
indifferent  to  Clive. 

'^  Is  it  not  passing  strange,  dear  Con- 
stance," said  Agnes,  "  that  Miss  Murray 
should  be  so  insensible  ?" 

Constance  smiled.  "  Such  cases  are 
not  singular,  Agnes,"  she  said.  "Alas, 
my  poor  brother.  His  fate  is  now  in- 
deed decided." 

"  And  that  is  better  than  suspense 
and  vain  hope,"  observed  Agnes,  "  if, 
indeed,  Lord  Davenant  still  thinks  of 
me  with  kindness." 

"  If,  Agnes,"  sighed  Constance,  "  you 
are  ungrateful  to  doubt  it.  But  I  must 
see  Reginald.     I  hope  he  will  not  have 
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heard  this  wonderful  news.  I  know  it 
will  upset  him.  I  know,  though  perhaps 
he  would  not  allow  it,  that  he  has  been 
indulging  hope  that  when  Clive  was  really 
married,  you  might  change  towards  him." 

"  I  trust  you  are  mistaken,  Constance," 
said  Agnes.  "  I  wish  your  brother  and 
Helen  Murray  could  see  more  of  each 
other.  I  really  think  they  would  suit 
each  other  exactly." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Agnes,"  said  Miss  Dave- 
nant ;  "  but  Reginald  will  never  give  his 
heart  again,  depend  upon  it." 

"  And  Helen,"  said  Lady  Agnes,  '^  ap- 
pears so  insensible  to  merit,  that  I  begin 
to  think  she  is  not  capable  of  love." 

"  I  differ  from  you,  Agnes,"  exclaimed 
Constance,  and  she  shuddered  and  turned 
pale. 

"What  ails  you,  dear  girl?"  asked 
Agnes.     "  Are  }  ou  faint  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Constance.  "A  passing 
thought,  a  terrible  fear  that  at  times  ob- 
trudes itself." 
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"And  is  Helen  concerned  in  it?"  asked 
Agnes. 

Constance  spoke  not. 

"Oli^  I  know  now  what  you  mean, 
dear  friend,"  said  Agnes.  "  But  you  pro- 
mised me  to  conquer  such  fear.  Leslie 
will  soon,  I  trust,  be  with  us,  and  then 
we  shall  be  sisters  indeed.  We  will  be 
married  on  the  same  day,  Constance,  will 
we  not :"  and  Agnes  caressed  her  friend, 
and  tried  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  seemed 
to  settle  on  her  brow 

A  knock  at  the  door  saved  Constance 
a  reply.  It  was  Lord  Davenant.  Agnes 
immediately  withdrew,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  were  left  together.  Lord 
Davenant  heard  all  that  Constance  had 
to  tell  him  with  perfect  calmness.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  misery  knew  of  no  aug- 
mentation. He  expressed  a  wish  to  re- 
turn to  Castle  Davenant,  provided  Con- 
stance felt  able  to  undertake  the  journey. 
She  at  once  declared  she  was,  for  to  de- 
sert her  brother  now  would  be  impossi- 
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ble ;  besides  she  thought  she  should  be 
happier  at  home,  for  the  presence  of 
Helen  disturbed  her,  though  she  could 
not  help  thinking  herself  unjust  to  her, 
and  also  to  Leslie.  But  no  wonder,  after 
all  that  had  occurred,  that  Constance 
Davenant,  even  with  her  strong  mind, 
should  have  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
future. 

The  intended  departure  of  the  Dave- 
nants  on  the  morrow  was  announced, 
and  though  Agnes  was  very  very  sorr\- 
to  lose  her  fi'iend,  she  quite  understood 
and  appreciated  her  motive  for  going  as 
regarded  Lord  Davenant,  and,  therefore, 
she  did  not  urge  her  to  remain. 

She  made  Helen  Murray  promise  not 
to  leave  Moreton  Court  for  some  time,  if 
her  aunt  did  not  object;  and  on  the 
morrow  Clive  was  to  go  to  Mayfield  for  a 
few  days,  and  he  said  he  would  gain  Mrs. 
Melbourne's  permission  for  the  prolonged 
visit  of  Helen. 

The  evening  of  that  day,  so  blessed  to 
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many,  was  clouded  by  the  evident  gloom 
of  Lord  Davenant  and  his  sister.  And 
the  happiness  of  Clive  and  his  Agnes, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Moreton, 
and  the  joy  of  Helen,  failed  to  overcome 
the  shadows  thrown  over  the  party  by 
the  low  spirits  of  the  Davenants. 

The  next  morning  saw  their  departure 
for  Castle  Davenant,  and  Clive  soon  after- 
wards set  out  for  Mayfield  Vicarage,  leav- 
ing Helen  happily  domesticated  with  the 
Earl  and  his  daughter  at  Moreton  Court. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


"  Is  it  really  true^  my  dear  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne," said  Mrs.  Brown,  who  was 
calling  at  Mayfield  Cottage  about  a 
month  after  the  date  of  our  last  chapter, 
'^  Is  it  really  true  that  your  niece's  en- 
gagement is  broken  off  ?" 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Melbourne. 

"  What  a  sad  business,  my  dear  friend, 
and  how  mortifying  to  you  to  have 
another  girl  preferred  and  Helen  de- 
serted," observed  Mrs.  Brown,  trying  to 
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look  sorry,  though  evidently  pleased  that 
Helen  Murray  had  lost  this  chance  of 
making  a  more  splendid  match  than  her 
daughter. 

"  The  mortification  you  regret  is  spared 
me  in  this  instance,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne 
quietly.  "Helen,  herself  broke  off  the 
engagement.  She  has  long  wished  to  do 
so." 

Mrs.  Brown  looked  incredulous  ;  and 
Mrs.  Melbourne  not  caring  for  her 
sarcasm  or  her  sympathy,  changed  the 
subject  by  inquiring  if  Lady  Dolman 
had  quite  recovered  her  health. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  "  She  has  been  very  fool- 
ish, riding  and  walking  when  she  ought 
not  to  have  done  so ;  but  I  blame 
Trevor  the  most ;  he  is  old  enough  to 
have  known  better.  But  I  suppose  in 
his  extreme  indulgence  to  her  he  could 
not  deny  her  anything  she  wished." 

"  Are  they  now  at  Deerfold  r"  inquired 
Mrs.  Melbourne,  who  tried  not  to  appear 
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to  know  that  Mrs.  Brown's  supposition 
was  false,  and,  moreover,  that  she  knew 
it  to  be  so. 

''  They  return  to  day,  I  beheve,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  "  I  am  sorry  for  Trevor. 
He  is  disappointed  of  course.  It  is 
natural  with  his  immense  wealth  and 
noble  blood  to  wish  for  a  son  and  heir. 
When  does  Helen  return  ?  I  suppose  not 
till  Lord  Clive  leaves  Mayfield.  I  under- 
stood that  was  a  promise  he  made  to 
your  niece.  It  is  rather  a  good  living 
to  give  up." 

'^  And  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne, "would  not  have  been  relin- 
quished by  Lord  Clive  if  he  had  not  been 
presented  to  a  better." 

''  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "  I 
fancied  he  would  leave  the  church 
altogether,  now  he  belongs  to  the 
peerage." 

"  To  the  peerage  he  always  belonged," 
observed  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "  and  so  must 
he    to   the    church,  even  if  he  declined 
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duty.  But  Henry  Clive  is  much  too 
conscientious  to  be  idle  in  his  profession, 
and  his  chief  residence  will  be  Moreton 
Rectory." 

'^  Oh,  indeed,"  again  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  Helen  did  not  fancy 
a  clergyman  after  all — very  few  girls  of 
spirit  do  ;  and  I  don't  wonder.  But  I 
am  detaining  you.  You  expect  Mr. 
Fairfax    carriage,  I  think?" 

"  Yes,"  rephed  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "  I 
am  going  to  Avondale  to-day  for  a  week. 
Helen  is  to  join  me  there  to-morrow." 

"  I  suppose,  poor  thing,  she  is  coming 
out  of  the  way  of  the  wedding,  which  I 
hear  is  fixed  for  next  month,"  observed 
Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Helen  is  to  be  one  of  Lady  Agnes 
Scott's  bridesmaids,"  observed  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne. 

'''  Really,  how  odd,  how  trying," 
observed  Mrs.  Brown.  '^  A  very  good 
blind  though  to  the  world,  but  few  girls 
could  do  it.     Helen  is  one  by  herself.     I 
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hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  will  soon 
have  the  comfort  of  seeing  her  settled  in 
life.  Who  knows  but  some  one  very 
desirable  may  have  the  vicarage.  Don't 
despair.  Rely  on  my  friendship.  You 
must  let  Helen  come  to  me.  My 
daughters  are  provided  for.  By  the  way, 
Powis  is  very  ill,  so  there  is  some  hope 
for  Matilda.  Jack  has  quite  got  over 
his  love  for  Helen,  so  there  is  no 
danger  in  that  quarter.  You  must  let 
Helen  come.  I  will  chaperon  her  this 
next  winter,  and  we  will  try  what  we 
can  do." 

Mrs.  Melbourne  allowed  Mrs.  Brown 
to  run  on,  perfectly  convinced  that  she 
would  have  her  way  ;  and  also  that  she 
would  maintain  her  opinion  as  to  the 
breaking  off  of  Helen's  marriage,  so  she 
quietly  remarked,  when  Mrs.  Brown  had 
talked  herself  out  of  breath,  "  Helen  is 
going  from  home  for  the  winter.  Lady 
Heathdown  has  invited  her  to  the  Hague, 
and    she    accompanies    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
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Pemberton  there  immediately  after  her 
friend's  marriage." 

"  Indeed/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown.  "  I 
greatly  approve  of  your  plan.  Change  of 
air  and  scene  will  be  the  thing.  My  love 
to  her/'  and  Mrs.  Brown  left  the  cottage, 
saying  to  herself,  "  Very  grand  indeed  ^ 
The  guest  of  an  ambassador.  That  girl 
will  marry  well  yet.  How  provoking. 
To  Deerfold,"  shouted  Mrs.  Brown  as 
her  dashing  footman  touched  his  hat 
on  shutting  her  carriage .  door.  ^^I  will 
be  there  to  meet  them,  thought  the  wily 
dame.  A  delicate  little  attention  to  my 
daughter  after  her  absence  and  her 
illness.  And  I  want  to  talk  to  Trevor 
about  my  carriage  horses." 

At  Deerfold  Mrs.  Brown  arrived.  It 
was  four  o'clock.  She  inquired  for 
Lady  Dolman. 

"  Not  at  home,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Oh,  not  yet  returned,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown  to  the  venerable  old  butler 
who    appeared    at    the    door.      "  When 
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do  you  expect  her  ladyship  and  Sh* 
Trevor  ?" 

"Su-  Trevor  arrived  an  hour  ago, 
Madam/'  replied  the  domestic. 

"  Indeed/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  then  I  will  come  in." 

"  Sir  Trevor  has  desired  me  not  to 
admit  any  one/'  rephed  the  butler 
respectfully. 

"He  will  see  7ne  of  course/'  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  she  aUghted  from 
her  carriage  and  walked  into  the  hall. 

A  bell  now  rang  violently.  Mrs. 
Brown  quite  started.  "  Good  heaven  ! 
what  bell  is  that  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  It  is  Sir  Trevor's,  madam.  Will 
you  walk  into  the  drawing  room,  and 
I  will  tell  my  master  that  you  are  here," 
said  the  butler. 

Mrs.  Brown,  nothing  daunted,  passed 
on  to  the  saloon ;  and,  making  herself 
comfortable  by  a  nice  cheerful  fire  which 
was  blazing  in  the  bright  grate,  for  the 
summer    was    gone,    and    the    autumn 
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was  cold^  she  awaited  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Trevor  Dolman,  somewhat  curious 
to  know  why  Henrietta  was  not  there 
too. 

Presently  the  butler  again  appeared, 
and,  with  evident  reluctance  said,  "  My 
master.  Madam,  is  particularly  engaged, 
and  cannot  be  interrupted." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  I'll  wait  here  awhile. 
Order  the  horses  to  be  taken  out,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  "  Your  master  will  see 
me  just  now,  doubtless.  You  need 
not  wait,"  she  continued,  observing 
that  the  old  butler  lingered,  '"  I  have 
lunched." 

"  If  you  please,  Madam,  Sir  Trevor 
desired  me  to  say  he  could  not  see  any 
one  to  day,"  at  last  the  servant  said. 

''  Does  your  master  know  it  is  Mrs. 
Brown  who  is  here  ?"  demanded  the 
lady,  with  becoming  hauteur. 

"Yes,  Madam,  he  does,"  replied  the 
butler,  and  he  stood  at  the  open  door 
expecting  Mrs.  Brown  would  now  depart. 
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'^  Pray  tell  me/'  said  she^  "  do  you 
know  why  Lady  Dolman  is  not  returned  ? 
I  hope  she  is  not  ill." 

"  1  am  sure  she  is  not,  Madam/' 
said  the  butler.  "  Shall  I  order  your 
carriage  round  T'  for,  at  that  moment, 
Sir  Trevor's  bell  was  heard  again.  Mrs. 
Brown  felt  puzzled,  but  even  she  dared 
not  presume  so  far  as  to  force  herself 
on  Sir  Trevor,  so  she  bowed  her  assent, 
and  followed  the  old  man  to  the  hall ; 
and,  finding  her  carriage  at  the  door 
she  hastily  stepped  into  it,  and  blessed 
her  stars  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
good-tempered  lawyer,  John  Brown, 
rather  than  the  lady  of  the  cross  Sir 
Trevor  Dolman;  though  she  did  not 
for  one  moment  regret  that  her  child — 
her  daughter,  had  made  the  sacrifice 
of  her  happiness  to  ambition. 

When  Mrs.  Brown  arrived  at  home, 
Matilda  met  her  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand  saying,  "  A  special  messenger  has 
just  brought  this,  mamma.     It  is  Hen- 
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rietta's     writing.       Surely     nothing     is 
amiss." 

Mrs.  Brown  almost  snatched  the  letter 
out  of  her  daughter's  hand  and  tearing 
it  open  she  read  as  follows  : — 

"  I  wish  to  be  the  first  to  tell  you  of 
my  release  from  a  thraldom  that  was 
unbearable.  When  you  read  this,  mother, 
I  am  a  great  many  miles  away,  en  route 
to  Paris.  Console  yourself  in  the 
certainty  that  your  daughter  is  happy 
now,  and  has  a  protector  whom  she  can 
love  and  depend  upon.  I  leave  Sir 
Trevor  to  your  tender  care.  We  shall 
hope  for  a  speedy  divorce,  I  have  no 
fears  for  the  life  of  my  dear  Edward  on 
the  present  occasion.  Your  noble  son-in- 
law  is  too  great  a  coward  to  put  it  in 
danger.  A  man  who  could  raise  his 
hand  to  strike  a  woman  will  never  seek 
to  chastise  personally  the  destroyer  of 
his  honor.  We  shall  not  meet  again  at 
present.     Choice  and  circumstances  will 
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keep  us  abroad  for  a  few  years.  The 
thing  will  then  be  forgotten,  and  I  hope, 
as  Mrs.  Edward  Fairfax,  to  meet  you  in 
your  usual  health  and  spirits.  That  you 
will  approve  of  the  step  I  have  taken,  I 
have  httle  doubt,  as  your  morality  has 
never  been  very  strict,  mamma,  and,  but 
for  the  easy  temper  of  my  good  father, 
I  really  believe  you  would  long  ago  have 
improved  your  fortune,  as  I  have  now 
done.  My  love  to  sister.  Tell  her  to 
choose  good  temper  when  next  she  has 
a  chance  ;  which  I  hope  won't  be  long 
first.  Bid  the  boys  not  forget  me,  and 
ask  dear  papa  to  forgive  me. 

"Your  affectionate, 

"  and  noiv,  happy  daughter, 

''  Henrietta." 

"  A  pretty  business  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown  as  she  concluded  the  letter,  and 
threw  it  to  Matilda.  "  Almost  worse 
than  yours  girl.  Read  it,  and  then 
burn     it.       Follow    me     to    my    room, 
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and  let  us  consider  what  is  best  to 
be  said  on  this  matter.  Sir  Trevor 
might  well  refuse  to  see  me,  and  thank 
heaven  he  did.  I  am  sure  I  have  had 
an  escape.  I  really  tremble  to  think 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence 
to  me.  Foolish  Hetty !  What  have  you 
not  thrown  away.  But  she  always  was 
a  wilful  girl."  Thus  soliloquised  Mrs. 
Brown  as  she  proceeded  to  her  boudoir. 
Matilda  immediately  followed  her  mother. 
They  decided  that  it  would  never  do  to 
show  Mr.  Brown,  Hetty's  letter ;  and  yet, 
he  must  be  told  she  had  written.  "  How 
very  thoughtless  of  your  sister,  so  to 
express  herself  as  regards  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  "  Putting  things  into  her 
father  s  head  that  he  would  never  dream 
of,  good  soul.  Perhaps,  Matilda,  we  can 
alter  that  part  of  her  letter.  Where  is 
it  .^ 

"  In  the  fire,  mamma,"  replied  her 
daughter.  "  You  desired  me  to  burn  it. 
Cannot  you  tell  papa  that  you  destroyed 
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it  in  your  first  burst  of  indignation. 
Indeed,  mamma,  it  would  be  very  natural 
that  you  should, "  continued  Matilda, 
•'  and  I  advise  you  not  to  take  Hetty's 
elopement  in  this  cool  manner,  or  the 
world,  and  papa  too,  will  give  you  credit 
for  conniving  in  it." 

"  I  care  not  for  the  world,  Matilda. 
I  am  tired  of  it,  disgusted  with  it.  Dis- 
appointed in  my  own  career,  and  now 
miserably  so  in  that  of  both  my  daugh- 
ters." And  Mrs.  Brown  burst  into  tears, 
tears  of  bitterness,  arising  from  her  own 
wounded  conscience ;  for  she  knew  that 
the  present  disgrace  that  had  fallen 
upon  her  was  her  own  work.  She  had 
married  her  daughter  to  a  monster  in 
order  to  secure  her  rank  and  station ; 
and  she  had  not  inculcated  in  her  prin- 
ciples that  might  have  enabled  her  to 
keep  the  position  she  had  attained. 

Matilda  tried  to  console  her  mother. 
"  Let  us  leave  home,  mamma,  for  awhile. 
The  world  will  soon   tire   of  this  affair. 
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In  the  meantime  a  divorce  will  be 
obtained,  and  I  do  not  see  that  Henrietta 
has  at  all  descended  in  rank.  The  only 
son  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Fairfax,  with 
Avondale  entailed  on  him,  is  no  bad 
match." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had 
now  ceased  crying,  and  was  bathing  her 
eyes  to  efface  the  traces  of  tears,  "  I  wish 
that  time  would  come  ;  then  I  should 
not  care.  And  you,  Matilda — ^you  must 
redeem  your  fortune.  Any  accounts  of 
Powis  to-day,  child  ?" 

'^  Yes,  mamma,  he  is  no  better, " 
answered  Matilda. 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  said  the  heart- 
less Mrs.  Brown.  "  Of  course  you  will 
wear  weeds,  my  dear  ?" 

"I  decided  not  to  do  so,  mamma," 
said  Matilda. 

"  Well,  let  it  depend  upon  their  being 
becoming,"  observed  Mrs.  Brown. 

''  Oh,  T  know  I  look  a  fright  in  them," 
answered  Matilda.     "  I  put  on  a  widow^'s 
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cap  the  other  day  in  Bootle's  shop,  in 
order  to  decide  that  point,  and  I  looked 
horrid  in  it." 

"  Then  don't  disfigure  yourself,  girl, 
on  any  account.  As  you  observe,  we 
must  go  from  home.  Jack  must  go  with 
us.  Your  father  and  Augustus  must 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  world  as  best 
they  may.  At  their  desks  they  may, 
perhaps,  escape  what  we  could  not, 
mixing  in  the  gay  world.  That  point 
settled,  the  next  thing  is,  where  shall 
we  go,  Matilda?" 

"  I  care  not,"  answered  her  daughter. 
'^  It  will  be  banishment  for  the  time,  and 
the  place  matters  not." 

"  Is  that  your  father's  step  ?"  quickly 
asked  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  I  beheve  so,"  said  Mrs.  Powis  ;  ^^  and 
I  will  leave  you,  for  I  care  not  to  see  the 
distress  Henrietta's  conduct  will  cause 
him."  And  she  withdrew  through  another 
door  as  Mr.  Brown  entered  his  'wife's 
boudoir  by  the  one  from  the  staircase. 
H  2 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


When  Mr.  Brown  entered  his  wife's 
boudoir  he  looked  deadly  pale,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  heard 
of  his  daughter's  elopement.  He  sat 
down.  "Jane,"  he  began,  but  a  flood 
of  tears  interrupted  the  further  utterance 
of  words.  His  wife  approached  him. 
''  Why,  John,"  said  she,  as  she  seated 
herself  by  his  side,  "  what  has  so  un- 
manned you  ?" 
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*^  The  guilt  of  my  child,  the  ruin  of 
my  pretty  Henrietta,  the  misery  of  my 
darling ;"  and  poor  Brown  sobbed  aloud. 

"  I  think,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
with  the  greatest  composure,  "  that  you 
take  this  matter  too  much  to  heart.  One 
hears  of  such  things  every  day." 

"  True,  true,  Jane  ;  but  one  does  not 
feel  them,"  sobbed  out  the  distressed 
father.  "  I  shall  never  hold  up  my  head 
again.  We  must  go,  Jane ;  you  must 
be  contented  to  live  upon  what  fortune 
I  have  already  realized.  I  shall  never 
work  again."  And  Brown  gave  himself 
up  to  despair. 

"  This  is  making  bad  worse, "  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  "  If  Henrietta  has  chosen 
to  throw^  her  good  fortune  away,  we  are 
not  to  suffer  by  her  folly.  However,  I 
hope  she  has  done  a  less  foolish  thing 
than  at  first  sight  appears." 

*'  How  strangely  you  talk,  Jane,"  said 
Mr.  Brown.  "  Our  child  has  committed 
a  heinous  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God.     It  is 
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that  which  weighs  me  down.  Her  dis- 
grace  is  a  secondary  feehng,  though  a 
very  bitter  one,  and  ours  is  entailed  in 
her's." 

'\  Of  course,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  it  is  not  a  Imvfiil  thing  for  a  woman 
to  leave  her  husband,  especially  for 
another;  but  in  Henrietta's  case  there 
is  much  to  extenuate  her  conduct.  She 
never  loved  Trevor,  and  he  has  treated 
her  brutally." 

"  And  did  you  know  that  our  darling 
was  going  to  the  altar  with  a  man  she 
did  not  love  ?"  demanded  Brown,  starting 
from  his  chair,  and  looking  sternly  at  his 
wife.  "  If  I  thought  so,  Jane,  I  would 
cast  you  from  me  even  now,  though  I 
have  clung  to  you  through  every  failing 
for  many  a  year,  and  loved  you  in  spite 
of  them  all." 

'^  Good  gracious !  John,  you  are  beside 
yourself,  T  verily  beheve ;"  said  his  rather 
alarmed  wife,  but  she  never  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  nor  put  aside  her  cool 
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impudence.  ''  If  I  had  brought  up  my 
daughters  differently^  you  might  so  speak 
to  me.  Then  have  I  not  been  true  to 
you  ?  1  who  have  been  so  admired, 
so  sought;  and  yet  I  am  your  faithful 
loving  wife.  Indeed,  John,  you  are  un- 
kind to  speak  as  you  have  done,  and 
such  words  from  you  are  worse  to  bear 
than  Henrietta's  conduct." 

"  Well,  well,  Jane, "  said  Brown, 
imprinting  a  kiss  on  his  wife's  rosy 
cheek,  '^  forgive  my  anger ;  but  for  God's 
sake  tell  me  you  did  not  induce  Hetty  to 
marry  against  her  inchnations ;  for  if  so, 
the  sin  she  has  committed  is  chargeable 
to  you." 

Mrs.  Brown  hesitated  one  moment 
between  truth  and  a  direct  falsehood  ; 
but  so  accustomed  was  she  not  to  attend 
to  the  dictates  of  the  former,  that  she 
said,  "  Henrietta  knew  Trevor's  vile 
temper;  and  she  knew,  too,  that  I  had 
warned  her  against  him.  And  still  she 
was  determined  to  be  Lady  Dolman,     I 
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saw  she  was  bent  on  it,  and  1  had  no 
reason  to  think  she  did  not  hke  him ; 
for,  after  all,  Sir  Trevor  Dolman  can  be 
agreeable." 

''No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Brown, 
"  and  that  you  liked  his  attentions  I  was 
always  aware  of;  but  Hetty,  she  so 
young,  so  handsome,  and  with  a  good 
fortune.  Poor  child,  poor  child.  Thank 
God  she  was  not  urged  to  marry  this 
man  by  her  parents.  I  wish  you  had  not 
gone  to  Paris,  Jane  ;  I  always  thought 
it  a  very  unnecessary  expense." 

'^You  forget,  John,"  said  his  wife, 
•'that,  at  that  time  Hetty  was  flying 
from  Lord  Leslie  ;  or  rather,  from  the 
gossip  of  Hereford.  I  did  it  for  the 
best.  But  my  life  has  been  one  con- 
tinued sacrifice  of  self  to  my  family." 
And  the  lady  sighed,  and  tried  to  look 
like  a  martyr.  She  continued,  "How 
in  the  name  of  heaven  John,  did  you 
hear  about  Hetty  ?" 
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"  Read  this,"  said  Brown.  "  But  from 
whom  did  you  learn  it  r" 

"  From  Hetty's  self,"  was  Mrs.  Brown's 
reply. 

"Did  she  then  write  to  you?"  asked 
the  anxious  father.  "  Pray  let  me  see 
what  my  poor  deluded  ^irl  says." 

"  I  cannot  John/'  replied  his  wife,  "  in 
my  passion,  my  indignant  grief,  I  threw 
the  letter  into  the  fire.  I  scarcely 
remember  what  she  said,  excepting  that 
she  w^as  now  happy,  and  gone  to  Paris. 
But  who  is  this  from  ? "  opening  the 
letter  her  husband  put  into  her  hand. 
"Good  heavens,  Trevor !"  and  she  read 
as  follows : — 

"Sir, — ^Your  daughter  eloped  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax,  and 
be  d — d  to  her.  I  desire  my  papers, 
of  every  description  may  be  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Downes. 

"Trevor  Dolman." 

"  The   horrid    man,"    exclaimed   Mrs. 
H  3 
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Brown.  "  T  suppose  this  will  be  a  loss, 
John?" 

'^  At  least  five  hundred  a  year/'  replied 
Brown.  "  But  I  think  not  of  that,  I 
think  only  of  my  child.  I  shall  start  for 
Paris  immediately,  and  bring  her  home." 

''John,  are  you  mad?"  almost 
screamed  Mrs.  Brown.  "That  would 
inevitably  ruin  Henrietta's  reputation." 

"  It  would  rescue  her  from  sin,  my 
dear  Jane,"  said  Brown ;  "  and,  as  to  the 
rest,  she  must  learn  to  bear  the  sneers 
and  cold  looks  of  the  world.  We  will 
leave  Hereford,  we  will  go  abroad.  We 
will  hide  our  heads,  now  brought  so  low  ; 
and,  in  time,  perhaps,  we  may  learn 
humility,  and  still  be  happy  in  our- 
selves." 

"  Very  fine  talking,  John,  but  different 
in  action,''  said  his  wife.  "  I  tell  you  at 
once  that  I  will  not  so  bury  myself  or  my 
girls.  It  is  not  the  way  to  get  over  these 
things,  depend  upon  it.  Let  us  take 
the  high  ground," 
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"  Where  is  it  for  us  to  take  ?"  asked 
Brown,  "when  our  daughter  has  brought 
us  to  the  very  dust." 

"  Listen  to  me  my  dear  husband,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  "  and  be  advised  for  the 
milhoneth  time  of  your  hfe.  You  know 
I  have  hitherto  always  counselled  well." 

Brown,  from  the  habit  of  years,  obeyed, 
glad  too  to  catch  at  a  hope  that  the  case 
was  not   so  desperate   as  he   imagined. 

"Remain  where  you  are,"  continued 
Mrs.  Brown.  "Plod  on  at  your  desk. 
No  one  dare  mention  the  circumstances 
to  you,  unless  it  were  DoAvnes.  Give 
him  his  quietus  at  once.  I  advise  you 
to  write  to  him  directly,  and  tell  him 
that  as  you  are  not  intending  any  longer 
to  manage  Sir  Trevor  Dolman's  affairs, 
you  shall,  at  the  Baronet's  request, 
transmit  his  papers  to  him,  that  is,  to 
Downes,  whom  you  have  recommended 
to  Sir  Trevor  as  you  successor.  Then 
congratulate  him  on  this  acquisition  to 
his  income.     When  you  see  Downes,  for 
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he  will  call,  I  know  him  so  well,  he  will 
call  to  condole  with  you  ;  first,  on  the 
loss  of  five  hundred  a  year ;  and  secondly, 
on  Hetty's  elopement.  Stop  him  at 
once." 

"  But  how  stop  such  a  fellow  as  that  ?" 
asked  Brown,  who,  now  that  the  first 
burst  of  his  grief  was  over,  seemed  much 
inclined  to  be  guided  by  his  wife. 

'^  In  this  way,  John,"  said  the  shrewd 
and  sarcastic  Mrs.  Brown,  "  anticipate 
him,  and  give  him  your  congratulations 
on  his  having  got  a  very  good  thing, 
and  hoping  he  will  be  able  to  keep  it, 
and  offering  him  any  assistance  he  may 
stand  in  need  of;  and  add,  that  though 
Sir  Trevor  is  a  fool  and  a  brute,  you  are 
anxious  his  lawyer  should  have  every 
fair  chance  of  managing  his  property  to 
the  advantage  of  his  employer.  Downes 
will  decline  your  services,  of  course,  in 
his  arrogance  and  folly.  So  much  the 
better,  as  you  will  thus  avoid  much  dis- 
agreeable  intercourse   with   the    puppy. 
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Then  just  as  Downes  has  poked  out 
his  horrid  lengthy  chin,  and  put  on  a 
dismal  face,  do  you  say,  putting  your 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  Not  a  word, 
Downes,  of  condolence,  if  you  please.  I 
see  your  intention,  ray  good  fellow,  and 
I  can  well  understand  your  feelings.  You 
have  suffered  so  much  from  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  your  mother,  and  I  think  your 
sister  too,  that  you  naturally  sympathize 
with  me.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  And 
now  we  will  never  refer  to  the  subject 
again.  Good  morning.  I  am  oif  to 
Avondale.  Fairfax  and  I  have  much  to 
arrange,  and  we  hope  to  settle  matters 
amicably  as  regards  these  very  foolish 
young  people.  Pray  prepare  Sir  Trevor 
for  a  speedy  divorce  ;  he  deserves  his 
fate.  And  then,  John,"  added  Mrs. 
Brown,  "  rush  out  of  the  office,  leaving 
Downes  in  amazement  at  finding  any 
man  more  coolly  impudent  than  him- 
self." 

"  All  very  good,  Jane,"    said'  Brown, 
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•^  as  concerns  Downes  ;  but  do  you  think 
Mr.  Fairfax  will  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  his  only  son  with  Henrietta,  the  dis- 
graced daughter  of  a  country  attor- 
ney?" 

"  Edward  Fairfax  will  marry  her,  that's 
certain,  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown  ;  "  and  his  father  s  opposition 
will  the  more  determine  him  to  do  so. 
I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of  character, 
John,  and  I  tell  you  that  the  seducer 
of  our  daughter  is  made  up  of  vanity 
and  self-importance." 

"  And  is  this  the  man  Henrietta  has 
left  her  home  to  secure  ? "  demanded 
Brown. 

"  And  a  much  better  home,  at  least 
one  much  more  fitted  to  her,  she  will 
secure,"  replied  his  wife.  '^  Edward  will 
be  kind  to  her ;  he  will  not,  at  all  events, 
raise  his  hand  against  her." 

"  Good  God !  Has  Dolman  dared  to 
do  that  ?"  exclaimed  Brown. 

'^  I  fear  so,"  said  his  wife ;    "  and  in 
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that   case    our   child  has   not  deserted 
him  for  nothing." 

"The  brute,  the  coward!"  said  Brown. 
"  I  will  see  Dolman.  I  will  chastise  him 
for  his  abuse  of  my  daughter  ;"  and  he 
paced  the  room  with  quick  strides. 

"  Calm  yourself,  John,"  said  his  wife. 
"  You  must  do  no  such  thing.  Leave 
the  fiery  Baronet  to  his  own  thoughts ; 
they  w^ill  be  his  punishment,  and  con- 
sume him.  Besides,  it  is  not  etiquette  ; 
it  is  not  the  thing  for  you  to  challenge 
him." 

'^  But  I  may  horsewhip  him,  I  sup- 
pose r"  exclaimed  the  indignant  father. 

"You  might  do  that,  to  be  sure,  John," 
replied  his  wife  ;  "  but  I  advise  you 
not.  The  divorce  is  the  thing  to  get 
on  \vith,  and  leave  that  to  me.  I  will 
write  to  Hetty  and  tell  her  what  to  do 
as  regards  Edward.  She  may  manage 
him  by  aid  of  his  vanity,  and  she  must 
feed  it  amply  till  she  is  his  wife.  She 
may  then  please  herself.     In  the  mean- 
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Vv'hile  do  you  write  to  Mr.  Fairfax,  deplore 
the  event,  and  make  him  understand  that 
we  are  innocent  in  the  matter.  In  a 
postscript  say  that  if  the  young  people 
are  really  attached,  and  a  marriage 
should  ensue,  that  you  are  prepared  to 
give  your  daughter  a  second  fortune  far 
surpassing  her  first ;  and  this  you  must 
do,  John,  at  any  sacrifice,  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Fairfax  likes  money  as  well  as  Sir 
Trevor  Dolman  does  ;  and  I  mistake  him 
if  it  won't  bribe  him  not  to  ojtjDose  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  though  he  will  not 
quite  relish  it." 

'^  Really,  Jane,  you  overpower  me 
with  your  clear  sightedness,"  said  her 
admiring  husband.  "  There  is  no  one  to 
be  compared  to  you,  love;"  and  Mr.  Brown 
embraced  his  bonny  wife  with  all  the 
admiration  and  fondness  of  his  youthful 
love  towards  her,  and  Mrs.  Brown  felt 
secure  in  her  husband's  affections  ;  and, 
consequently,  secure  of  having  her  own 
way.  And  that  was  her  ultimatum  of  hap- 
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piness.  That  evening  all  their  plans  were 
decided  on.  Jack,  who  laughed  at  his  sis- 
ter's flight,  as  he  termed  it,  consented  to 
go  with  them  for  a  week  or  two  to  some 
retired  spot  in  Wales.  Mr.  Brown  and 
Augustus  were  to  remain  at  home. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning, 
before  the  good  people  of  Hereford  were 
awake,  Mrs.  Brown's  handsome  carriage 
rolled  through  the  streets,  and  took  her 
on  her  route  to  Wales. 

Brown  wrote  to  Downes  the  words 
dictated  by  his  wife.  The  result  was 
exactly  what  she  had  predicted.  Mr. 
Fairfax'  concise  answer  to  Brown's  letter 
ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Let  me  see  you.  I  am 
at  home  from  ten  till  two  every  morning 
this  week.  Yours  truly, 

"  Herbert  Fairfax." 

Mr.  Brown  lost  no  time  in  going  to 
Avondale.  The  bribe  was  large.  The 
Right  Honourable  was  won.     Again  Mrs. 
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Brown  was  right.  The  divorce  was  to  be 
sought  for  immediately  by  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  and  the  world  had  subject 
for  conversation  for  several  weeks  to 
come.  Sir  Trevor  wrapped  himself  up 
in  his  own  importance  and  ill  temper; 
and  saw  no  one.  And  the  guilty  pair ! 
Were  they  happy  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes?  They  beheved  they 
were,  and  they  hurried  on  from  place  to 
place,  from  Paris  to  Rome,  from  Rome 
to  Naples;  remaining  no  where  long 
enough  to  have  their  history  known,  and 
entering  into  a  succession  of  gaieties  in 
which  they  seemed  to  forget  all  but 
themselves  and  present  enjoyment.  This 
could  not  last  beyond  a  few  months. 
Indeed,  in  this  instance,  it  did  not  last 
so  long ;  for  Henrietta  was  attacked  with 
a  serious  illness  at  Naples,  brought  on  by 
over  excitement  and  fatigue;  and,  insj^ite 
of  all  the  medical  skill  of  the  country,  she 
fell  a  sacrifice,  in  a  few  days  from  her 
first    attack,    to    brain    fever.     Edward 
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Fairfax  never  really  loved  her.  His 
vanity  had  led  him  on  to  the  last  step  of 
guilt ;  and  he  now  bitterly  deplored  that 
step,  and  reproached  himself  for  the 
indulgence  of  a  passion  that  had  led  to 
so  much  evil.  The  nature  of  Henrietta  s 
attack  gave  her  neither  time  nor  power 
for  repentance.  She  died  in  a  state  of 
delirium,  in  a  foreign  land,  her  attendants 
strangers  ;  for  she  had  not  even  taken 
her  own  maid  abroad.  Edward  Fairfax, 
it  is  true,  was  there,  but  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence.  He  attended  her 
remains  to  the  grave,  and  there  were 
those  who  said  the  tears  flowed  fast  down 
his  cheeks,  as  the  victim  of  his  crime 
was  consigned  to  her  mother  earth,  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen. 

Mr.  Edward  Fairfax  could  not  appear 
at  home,  even  had  he  wished  it.  His 
very  name  was  held  in  abhorrence  in 
his  own  neighbourhood. 

His  father  w^as  dreadfully  annoyed 
at  the   whole  thing;    but  he  had  both 
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boldness  and  consequence  enough  to 
stand  his  ground  in  the  county.  He 
desired  his  son  to  travel^  and  try  to 
redeem  his  character  by  dint  of  time 
and  steadiness.  He  tried  to  pass  off 
the  affair  by  saying  his  boy  was  a  kind- 
hearted  rash  fellow,  who  had  been  led 
away  by  the  flattery  of  a  handsome 
woman,  who  had,  unhappily,  paid  dear 
for  her  light  conduct. 

And  the  Browns.  The  father  was 
bent  to  the  earth,  and  never  entered 
into  society  again.  As  soon  as  possible 
he  turned  over  the  business  to  his  son 
Augustus  and  his  head  clerk.  He  lived 
entirely  abroad,  and  chiefly  at  Naples, 
and  he  might  be  seen  standing  over 
a  mound  of  turf  in  a  church  yard  some 
miles  beyond  the  city,  with  a  deep 
melancholy  on  his  brow,  and  the  big 
tears  rolHng  silently  down  his  sunken 
cheek,  for  Brown  was  now  a  pale  ema- 
ciated old  man,  and  only  a  few  years 
ago  he  was  a  stout  florid  young  looking 
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man.  He  had  said  on  hearing  of 
Henrietta's  deaths  that  he  could  not 
stand  up  against  it ;  and  time  had 
verified  his  words. 

And  the  mother — the  heartless^  the 
intriguing  mother !  How  did  she  bear 
the  death  of  her  victim  in  the  person 
of  that  lovely  girl  ?  she  had  a  succession 
of  violent  hysterics,  followed  by  lowness 
of  spirits  which  brandy  only  had  the 
power  to  raise  for  a  time  ;  and  too 
thankful  was  she  to  have  it,  and  too 
ready  were  those  about  her  to  administer 
it.  Mrs.  Brown  at  first  objected  to 
lining  abroad,  especially  at  Naples,  where 
she  should  be  hourly  reminded  of  the 
horrid  catastrophe,  as  she  termed  it, 
of  poor  Hetty's  death.  But,  as  Mr. 
Brown  was  bent  upon  it  whether  she 
went  or  no,  she  thought  it  wise  to 
go  too,  and  so  left  England  with  her 
husband.  At  first  she  attempted  to 
persuade  him  to  live  in  style,  and  show 
the    ItaHans    they   were    somebody,    in 
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spite  of  their  plebeian  name.  But,  no ; 
Brown  was  obstinate.  He  would  neither 
go  out  nor  have  parties  at  home,  and 
his  wife  saw  that  her  influence  was 
over.  In  fact,  Matilda  had  told  her 
father,  with  the  promise  that  he  would 
not  betray  her,  how  her  mother  had 
urged  Henrietta  to  marry  Sir  Trevor 
Dolman.  Why  Matilda  should  so  add 
to  the  misery  of  both  her  parents,  is 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  she  hoped 
to  gain  the  influence  her  mother  would 
lose,  for  now  she  devoted  herself  to 
her  father,  and  though  her  motive  might 
not  be  the  purest,  still,  to  him  it  was 
unknown,  and  Matilda's  attentions  seemed 
alone  to  make  life  bearable.  Her 
object,  doubtless,  was  his  money;  and 
she  so  far  attained  it  that  her  father 
denied  her  nothing,  and  she  was  growing 
rich  from  his  daily  bounty.  And  )|e 
promised  to  leave  her  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  Brown  was  a  rich  man. 
The  certainty  that  his  wife  had  indeed 
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beea  the  cause  of  his  child's  ruin;  and 
the  conviction,  too,  that  she  had  deceived 
him,  so  disgusted  him  that  had  he 
had  a  less  kind  heart,  he  would  have 
separated  from  her  even  then.  However, 
he  endured  her  presence  and  always 
treated  her  well,  and  for  Matilda's  sake 
he  forbore  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
acquainted  \\ith  the  part  she  had  taken 
in  Henrietta's  marriage. 

Mrs.  Brown's  life  was  now  no  pleasure 
to  her.  True  she  was  living  in  affluence, 
and  was  surrounded  with  every  luxury. 
They  had  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
Naples.  She  had  her  husband,  her 
daughter,  and  occasionally  her  sons  with 
her;  in  short,  she  was  denied  nothing 
but  gaiety,  which,  in  Mrs.  Brown's  case, 
included  also  the  denial  of  a  host  of 
admirers,  without  whom  the  w^orld 
seemed  a  desert  to  her.  There  was  no 
one  to  excite  her  ridicule,  no  one  to  vent 
her  sarcasm  upon.  She  read  French 
novels  by  the  hour,  she  rose  late,   she 
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retired  early,  she  indulged  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  and  she  became  fat  and 
gross  in  proportion  as  her  melancholy 
husband  became  thin.  She  amused  her- 
self by  falling  into  an  hysterical  fit  once 
or  twice  a  day,  on  which  occasions  the 
eau  de  vie  was  not  spared,  and  those 
about  her  wondered  how  long  Mrs. 
Brown  could  carry  on  her  system  and 
live.  They  decided,  ill  as  their  master 
looked,  that  he  would  outlive  their  mis- 
tress ;  and,  as  she  had  become  exceed- 
ingly irritable  and  exciting,  they  hoped 
it  would  be  so. 

Matilda  was  a  widow  ;  and  now  her 
object  was  to  secure  a  good  fortune, 
and  then,  she  doubted  not,  when  her 
parents  were  laid  in  the  silent  tomb, 
to  which  both,  it  was  plain  enough 
to  see,  were  hastening,  one  from  mental 
suffering,  the  other  from  bodily  indul- 
gence, she  should  be  able  to  ally  herself 
advantageously.  She  had  not  digested 
her   plans,   but   she    was    contented   to 
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devote  the  present  hour  to  the  attainment 
of  her  first  purpose  in  order  to  secure 
her  second ;  and^  as  we  have  said, 
poor  Brov^n  had  the  satisfaction  of 
beheving  that  his  remaining  daughter 
was  attached  to  him,  and  that  she  would 
never  fall  into  the  errors  of  her  mother, 
or  her  unfortunate  sister. 

Augustus  Brown  was  steady  and  much 
respected.  He  was  attentive  to  his 
business,  and  really  was  gentlemanlike 
and  amiable. 

Jack  lived  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
One  week  at  Hereford  with  Augustus, 
determining  to  propose  to  Emily  Colviile. 
The  next  in  Cheltenham  flirting  with 
any  pretty  girl  who  would  receive  his 
attentions.  Then  in  London  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  gaming  table  and  the 
theatres;  and  then  he  would  go  to 
Naples  just  to  kill  time,  and  ask  the  old 
people  how  they  got  on  ;  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  money. 

VOL.    III.  I 
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Thus  went  on  the  family  of  the 
Browns.  A  family  that  might  have  been 
happy  and  respectable  in  their  station, 
had  they  been  satisfied  with  it ;  but  who 
now  were  miserable  from  the  foolish 
ambition  of  the  mother  to  marry  her 
children  well,  in  her  acceptation  of  the 
term.  And  not  only  in  hers,  but  in 
that  of  most  mothers.  Rank  is  the  first 
object  they  desire ;  and,  if  there  be 
fortune  too,  the  girl  is  pronounced  to  be 
well  married.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  disposition,  what  the  principles,  what 
the  religion  of  her  husband,  station  is 
the  one  thing  desired ;  and  the  pro- 
fessions that  are  made  at  the  altar  are 
little  thought  of  at  the  time,  and  seldom 
carried  out  in  after  life  ;  and,  thus,  a 
union  that  is  intended  to  ensure  the 
highest  degree  of  earthly  happiness, 
is  too  often  the  source  of  misery,  first, 
and  of  guilt  afterwards,  and  poor 
Henrietta  was  a  melancholy  example  of 
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this.  But  let  us  turn  from  this  sad 
history,  this  unpleasing  picture  of 
human  nature,  to  one  pleasanter,  and  we 
trust  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 


I  2 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Lord  and  Lady  Clive  are  settled  at 
Moreton  Rectory ;  and  a  happier  bride 
and  bridegroom  cannot  be  well  imagined. 
Lord  Clive  takes  his  church  duties,  and 
his  parish  duties,  and  his  excellent  and 
loving  Agnes  does  her  share  of  work 
amongst  her  poor  neighbours,  and  in 
her  school.  Strathallan  is  secured,  for 
the  next  five  years,  to  Lord  Leslie,  who 
is  hourly  expected.  Lord  Moreton 
has  quite  recovered   his  tone  of   mind, 
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and  seems  to  have  taken  a  new 
lease  of  his  life  from  the  moment  his 
darling  child  was  affianced  to  her  cousin, 
the  lover  of  her  childhood,  as  Clive  had 
actually  been. 

He  now  anxiously  hoped  for  the  return 
of  Leslie,  who  had  written  to  his  father 
to  announce  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
army,  as  his  health  was  anything  but 
strong,  and  he  was  impatient  to  fulfil 
his  engagement  with  Constance,  on  whose 
account  also,  he  thought  it  right  to 
retire  from  military  life. 

The  Heathdov/ns  had  returned  from 
the  Hague.  The  country  had  not  agreed 
with  Lord  Heathdown,  and  he  had 
permission  to  retire.  Lewis  came  back 
in  high  spirits,  as  Helen  was  no  longer 
engaged,  and  he  now  had  his  parents' 
consent  to  try  to  gain  her  affections  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

At  this  time  Helen  was  at  home  with 
her  aunt  Melbourne,  in  their  pretty 
cottage,  where    they  continued    to  live 
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very  happily  upon  their  reduced  income ; 
and  our  heroine  has  not  repented  giving 
up  Lord  Clive  to  his  cousin,  though  her 
days  may  perhaps  be  passed  in  single 
blessedness,  and  in  poverty. 

It  is  the  cold  cheerless  month  of 
February.  The  aunt  and  niece  are  sitting 
over  a  warm  fire  in  their  snug  little 
drawing  room,  and  the  village  curfew 
has  just  sounded  the  hour  of  eight. 

"  I  wonder,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Helen, 
"that  we  have  not  heard  from  poor 
Matilda  Powis.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
month  since  she  wrote  to  me.  Really, 
when  I  think  of  her  and  Henrietta  as 
girls,  so  innocent,  and  apparently,  so 
amiable,  it  makes  me  quite  sad.  Shall 
you  ever  forget  poor  Mrs.  Fairfax'  distress 
when  the  news  of  her  son's  conduct 
reached  her?" 

"  I  was  very  sorry  we  happened  to  be 
at  Avondale  at  the  time,"  observed  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "  Mr.  Fairfax  is  a  man  who 
does   not   like    any   one   to    witness   his 
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grief ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Fairfax,  her  distress 
was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  comforted  b}' 
sympathy.  She  suffered  from  wounded 
pride.  It  was  not  the  guilt  of  her  son, 
Helen,  that  overcame  her.  Had  the 
unfortunate  Henrietta  been  of  noble 
birth,  Mrs.  Fairfax  would  have  been  the 
first  to  smile  at  the  affair,  and  the  eclat 
would  have  pleased  her." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  aunt,  is  that  possible  ?" 
exclaimed  Helen.  "  Mrs.  Fairfax  is  so 
amiable,  besides  she  professes  such  an 
abhorence  of  vice." 

''  Mrs.  Fairfax  is  amiable,  my  love," 
said  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "  if  by  amiability 
you  mean  pleasing,  good  tempered,  kind. 
But  if  the  more  sterling  features  of  good 
sound  principles,  and  religion  be  under- 
stood, she  has  no  pretentions  to  the 
epithet.  I  have  known  her  from  a  girl. 
She  was  always  beautiful,  always  vlacid, 
always  amiable,  if  you  prefer  that  word. 
She  married  very  young  because  Mr. 
Fairfax  was  thought  by  her  mother  to  be 
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a  good  jmrti.  Her  heart  was  not 
engaged  in  it,  but  she  was  so  amiable, 
Helen,  that  she  made  no  objection,  and 
the  same  amiability  has  carried  her 
through  her  married  life  with  safety,  and 
apparently,  with  happiness.  She  has  a 
high  opinion  of  the  talents  of  her  hus- 
band. Any  affection  her  naturally  cold 
temperament  could  command,  has  been 
given  to  her  son;  and  to  him  she  has 
looked  for  every  gratification  that  his  fine 
person,  his  handsome  face,  his  fortune 
and  his  rank  seemed  to  promise.  When 
then  that  son  seemed  inevitably  doomed 
to  throw  himself  away  on  the  daughter 
of  a  country  lawyer,  divorced  from  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Fairfax'  grief  was 
extreme." 

"  I  suppose  then,  Aunt  Melbourne," 
said  Helen,  "  that  poor  Henrietta's  death 
was  quite  a  relief  to  Mrs.  Fairfax.  I  did 
not  think  she  was  so  heartless  ;  for  she 
has  by  the  hour  professed  so  much 
feeling  for  every  one,  even  for  the  brute 
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creation,  nay  for  the  crawling  reptile, 
that  I  gave  her  credit  for  having  the 
kindest  heart  in  the  world.  But  again 
I  see  I  must  not  trust  to  professions.  I 
wonder  if  Edward  suffers  much  .^" 

"  If  he  have  a  conscience/'  said  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  "  he  does.  But  I  dare  say  he 
contrives  to  silence  it,  and  we  shall  ere 
long  hear  of  his  return,  and  see  him  the 
same  Mr  Edward  Fairfax  as  ever.  How 
thankful  I  am,  my  love,  that  you  have 
escaped  his  fascinations." 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  escape  the  fasci- 
nation of  merely  personal  beauty,"  replied 
Helen  ;  '*  for  though  Edward  is  decidedly 
not  deficient  in  abilities,  he  has  very  little 
mind.  He  has  no  depth  of  thought,  no 
feeling.  How  different  to" — and  Helen 
hesitated  and  blushed. 

'^  To  whom,  my  love  ?"  asked  her  aunt, 
looking  up  from  her  work. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Lord  LesHe,"  said 
Helen  ;  "  but  how  different,  even,  to  Lord 
Davenant." 

I  3 
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"  I  have  not  seen  either  of  these  hand- 
some charming  men,"  repUed  her  aunt ; 
'^  so  I  cannot  appreciate  your  taste, 
Helen." 

"  But  soon  you  will  be  able  to  do  so, 
dear  aunt,"  quickly  replied  Helen.  "  It 
only  wants  a  week  to  our  visit,  and  Agnes 
says  in  her  letter  of  this  morning  that 
the  Davenants  will  be  at  Moreton  Court, 
with  a  few  other  friends,  during  our  stay 
at  the  Rectory  ;  and  I  daresay  Lord  Leslie 
is  there  now." 

'^  I  shall  like  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  }our  friends  and  favorites, 
Helen, "  said  Mrs.  Melbourne  ;  '^  and, 
therefore,  I  have  promised  to  accompany 
you  to  the  Clives  for  a  fortnight.  In  the 
meantime,  love,  you  must  decide  what 
you  will  do  about  Pemberton  Castle. 
Let  me  look  at  Lady  Heathdown's  note 
again." 

Helen  handed  it  to  her  aunt. 

"  I  see,"  continued  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
"  that  she  wants  you  for  a  long  visit,  and 
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then  to  take  you  to  town  to  stay  with 
her  daughter.  Lady  x\ston.  What  are 
your  wishes,  my  love  ?" 

"  I  do  not  Uke  leaving  you  soUtary, 
Aunt  Melbourne,  otherwise  I  should  like 
to  go,"  said  Helen. 

•'Very  well,  my  dear  Helen,  then  I 
will  spare  you,"  said  her  kind  unselfish 
aunt.  "  I  have  an  excellent  neighbour 
now  in  Mrs.  Stevens." 

"  Yes,  dear  aunt,  I  am  so  glad 
Mr.  Stevens  has  got  this  living," 
replied  Helen.  ''  He  deserves  it,  and  his 
nice  wife  is  a  great  acquisition.  How 
happy  he  must  feel  after  having  waited 
so  long  for  preferment  in  order  to  be 
able  to  marry." 

"  I  think  Mayfield  particularly  blessed 
in  having  such  a  clergyman  secured  to 
it,"  repUed  Mrs.  Melbourne  ;  "  and  I  may 
add,  such  a  clergyman's  wife.  My  only 
fear  is,  that  they  are  both  delicate ;  she 
looks  so  fragile." 

"  Oh,   anxiety   has    occasioned   that," 
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said  Helen.  "  Now  she  will  get  quite 
strong,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  like  a 
daughter  to  you,  Aunt  Melbourne,  when 
I  am  away.  But  do  not  say  I  shall  go, 
if  you  are  likely  to  be  dull  without  me." 

'^  I  always  miss  you,  my  child,  most 
assuredly,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne ;  "  but  I 
do  not  desire  you  to  be  here  always.  It 
is  not  good  for  me,  for  anybody,  to  cling 
too  much  to  any  earthly  thing.  These 
occasional  separations  prepare  us  for  the 
final  one,  which  should  ever  be  present 
in  our  thoughts." 

•'  Oh,  beloved  aunt,"  exclaimed  Helen, 
throwing  down  her  work  and  embracing 
her,  "  talk  not  so.  It  makes  me  miser- 
able. I  will  not  go  to  Pemberton  Castle. 
I  will  not  go  to  London.  I  will  never 
leave  }ou  again."  And  the  excitable 
Helen  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  child, "  said  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
kissing  her  niece  affectionately,  "  calm 
yourself  and  be  rational.  Talking  of 
these  things,  thinking  of  them,  will  not 
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hasten  the  moment  of  death.  It  will 
enable  us  to  bear  present  trials  with 
more  fortitude,  and  to  look  upon  the 
evils  of  life  as  transitory ;  and  so  to  live, 
as  to  meet  that  hour  of  our  departure 
without  fear  or  trembling.  Believe  me, 
my  darling,  that  those  who  can  realize 
death,  and  not  shrink  from  it,  have  not 
lived  in  vain,  and  cannot  be  miserable 
under  any  of  the  every  day  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  life." 

"  True,  true,  dear  aunt,"  whispered 
Helen,  as  she  kissed  her  cheek  and  raised 
her  bright  dark  eyes  to  her  aunt's  soft 
and  placid  ones  ;  "  may  I  be  assisted  by 
the  grace  of  God  so  to  live  that  I  may 
not  fear  to  die.  But,  dear  aunt,  there  is 
now  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  separated 
from  you  long,  for  I  shall  never  marry." 

"Never!  my  Helen, "  echoed  her 
aunt.  "  What  a  strange  conclusion  to 
come  to.     What  has  induced  it  ?" 

''  Oh,  dear  annt,"  said  Helen,  "  several 
powerful  reasons  convince  me  of  it.     In 
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the  first  place,  no  one  will  ask  me  ;  and 
in  the  second,  if  they  do,  I  would  not 
have  them." 

'^  In  answer  to  your  first  assertion,  I 
positively  differ  from  you ;  and  in  reply 
to  your  second,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
"  I  am  sure  you  are  no  judge.  But,  my 
dear  Helen,  all  this  sounds  very  like  a 
disappointed  girl.  Surely  you  do  not 
regret  Clive  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  dearest  aunt,"  cried  Helen. 
"  Make  yourself  quite  happy  about  that ; 
but  the  truth  is,  as  I  am  now  candour 
itself  to  you,  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
I  could  love." 

"  You  forget  Lord  Leslie,"  interrupted 
her  aunt. 

"  Oh,  he  is  out  of  the  question,"  re- 
plied Helen,  deeply  blushing. 

"  Certainly, "  said  Mrs.  Melbourne  ; 
'^  but  Lord  Davenant." 

"He  will  never  think  of  me,  Aunt 
Melbourne,"  said  Helen ;  "  and  if  he  did, 
he  is  not   exactly  the   person  I   should 
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love.  He  is  too  grave,  too  learned, 
and  then,  he  has  loved  before,  and  that 
I  should  not  like." 

'•  I  suppose  Helen,"  said  her  aunt 
laughing,  you  would  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  resign  him  to  his  first  fancy,  as 
in  Henry  Clive's  case." 

''  Why  ?"  said  Helen,  entering  into 
her  aunt's  miith,  "  in  this  case  Henry 
must  be  disposed  of,  for  Lord  Davenant's 
heart  was  early  given  to  Lady  Agnes 
Scott." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne,  and 
she  could  not  help  sighing  as  she  thought 
what  a  thousand  pities  it  seems  that 
that  should  not  have  been  a  marriage ; 
and  Helen  have  wedded  and  loved  Clive. 
But  she  checked  the  feeling,  and  with 
real  thankfulness  rejoiced  that  her  dear 
niece  had  been  spared  the  sacrifice  of 
marrying  a  man  she  did  not  love. 
''  Poor  Lord  Davenant,"  continued  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "  I  expect  to  be  particularly 
pleased  \vith  him." 
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"  And  so  you  will,"  said  Helen,  "  but 
do  not  build  any  castle  in  the  air  in  that 
quarter,  aunt  Melbourne,  or  in  any  other 
for  me." 

Mrs.  Melbourne  smiled  and  said, 
"  There  is  one  caution  I  wish  to  give  you, 
Helen,  before  you  go  to  stay  at  Pember- 
ton  Castle.  It  regards  Lewis.  If  you 
think  you  could  not  ever  like  him  well 
enough  to  marry  him,  be  especially  care- 
ful not  to  give  him  any  hopes  of  the 
kind ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
admiration  ;  and,  from  what  Lady  Heath- 
down  said  to  me  the  other  day,  he  is 
encouraged  in  the  feeling  I  am  sure." 

''Oh,  you  don't  say  so.  Aunt  Mel- 
bourne," exclaimed  Helen.  "  Poor  Lewis  ; 
I  am  very  sorry  for  I  like  him  so  much, 
and  I  would  not  pain  and  mortify  him 
for  worlds.  But  are  you  quite  sure 
about  it  ?" 

''  I  cannot  be  certain,"  replied  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  "  but  I  vdll  repeat  what  Lady 
Heath  down  said  to  me  when  speaking  of 
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their  being  at  the  Hague.  I  had 
expressed  my  pleasure  at  their  return; 
though,  I  regretted  the  cause,  Lord 
Heathdown's  delicate  health.  Her  lady- 
ship said  '  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
I  am  not  at  all  uncomfortable  about  my 
husband ;  he  never  liked  his  office,  and 
he  never  would  have  accepted  the 
appointment,  but  on  Lewis'  account.'  I 
suppose,  "continued  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "that 
I  looked  inquisitive,  but  I  merely  said 
then  Mr.  Lewis  Pemberton  is  intended 
for  a  diplomatist."  '  No,  I  think  not,' 
quickly  replied  Lady  Heathdown.  '  His 
inclination  leads  him  to  the  bar,  but  I 
doubt  his  health  bearing  the  necessary 
study.  We  don't  wish  Lewis  to  have 
any  profession.  His  fortune  will  be 
handsome,  and  he  has  various  resources 
to  fill  up  his  time,  so,  that  an  idle  man 
he  never  could  be.  However,  circum- 
stances must  determine  the  matter. 
He  may  marry  young,  and  to  that 
we      have    no    objection,     as    we    feel 
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certain  he  will  make  a  prudent  choice  ; 
and  then^  this  would  be  his  home,  and 
we  should  thus  keep  him  with  us,  and 
have  an  agreeable  addition,  in  his  wife.' 
I  began  to  wonder  now,  Helen,  what  all 
this  was  to  lead  to,  and,  at  last,  the 
secret  came  out.  Lady  Heathdown 
paused,  busied  herself  in  her  work 
drawer,  brought  out  a  pretty  painted 
needle  book,  and  said  :  '  Dear  Helen 
made  me  this  just  before  we  went  abroad. 
What  a  strange  mistake  we  all  made 
about  her  engagement ;  for,  if  I  under- 
stand right  she  never  w^as  attached  to 
Lord  Clive,  neither  affianced  to  him  till 
long  after  we  left  England.'  I  assented 
to  both  these  observations.  *  And  Helen,' 
said  her  ladyship,  4s  she  likely  to  be  mar- 
ried? Do  not  think  me  curious  or  imper- 
tinently inquisitive  ;  I  am  really  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  deeply  interested,' 
and  she  looked  round  the  room.  At 
that  moment  you  entered  with  Lewis. 
'  I  cannot  say  more  now'  whispered  her 
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ladyship,  'but  I  wish  to  talk  to  you 
about  these  young  people/  and  she 
looked  towards  you  and  her  son." 

''I  fear,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Helen 
mournfully,  '*  that  Lewis  does  like  me 
better  than  T  could  wish,  for  1  cannot 
return  his  affection.  The  lesson  I  hare 
had  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  will 
never  again  accept  a  man  I  do  not  love. 
I  will  never  again  try  to  like  one  because 
he  is  so  kind  as  to  like  me ;  so  Lewis 
Pemberton  must  not  be  allowed  to  think 
of  me.  Pray,  pray  tell  dear  Lady 
Heathdown  that  I  never  mean  to  marry : 
I  don't  wish  to  marry." 

Mrs.  Melbourne  smiled  at  the  emphatic 
manner  of  her  niece,  and  said,  "  I  do  not 
think  her  ladyship  would  quite  believe 
me,  Helen,  nor  would  it  do  to  take 
for  granted  that  Lewis  is  in  love  with 
you,  though  I  again  tell  you  that  I  don't 
doubt  it.  You  must  be  particularly 
guarded  not  only  in  your  manner,  but  in 
your    every    word,    your    every    look." 
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"  How  disagreeable,"  said  Helen.  "  It 
will  quite  spoil  my  visit  to  the  castle, 
and  if  you  were  not  going  with  me 
to-morrow,  aunt,  I  declare  I  would  stay 
at  home.  I  shall  return  with  you 
remember  on  Thursday,  however  much 
Lady  Heathdown  may  wish  me  to 
remain." 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  like  about  that, 
Helen,"  replied  Mrs.  Melbourne  ;  ''  and 
now  let  us  decide  what  is  to  be  done 
as  regards  your  little  abigail  Alice." 

'^  Oh,  that  is  settle^, "  said  Helen. 
"  She  must  go  home,  and  I  must  do 
without  her." 

"  I  fear  so,  my  love,"  replied  her  aunt ; 
"  though  you  will  require  a  maid  for 
your  London  visit." 

"  I  must  learn  to  do  without  one," 
said  Helen ;  "  and  my  wardrobe  is  ready, 
you  know.  My  wedding  dresses,  dear 
aunt,"  and  Helen  smiled ;  "  and  the 
lovely  dress  dear  Agnes  gave  to  me  on 
the    occasion   of  her   marriage   will    be 
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charming.  But  for  my  ample  supply  of 
gay  habiliments,  I  certainly  could  not 
have  accepted  Lady  Aston's  kind  invi- 
tation ;  could  I,  Aunt  Melbourne  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,  I  think  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "  We  must  now,  both  of 
us,  be  very  careful  of  useless  personal 
expense,  or  we  shall  not  have  any- 
thing to  give  to  our  very  poor  neigh- 
bours." 

"  Mr.  Fairfax  professions  have  ended 
in  nothing,  I  fear,  dear  aunt,"  said 
Helen. 

"  I  am  sure  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne. "  He  was  angry  with  you  for 
giving  up  Clive ;  he  has  no  idea  of  con- 
sulting feeling.  He  is  a  utilitarian  ;  and 
as  to  his  parting  with  his  money,  that 
is  as  precious  to  him  as  his  life's  blood. 
He  always  says  he  is  poor,  and  that 
having  married  a  woman  without  for- 
tune, and  having  an  extravagant  son, 
he  shall  always  remain  so." 

"  It   was   then   something   wonderful, 
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taking  us  as  visitors   to  Naples,  Aunt," 
said  Helen, 

'^  Yes,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne. "  But  he  knevr  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  your  fortune; 
and,  therefore,  his  conscience  told  him 
he  ought  to  do  something  for  you,  and 
he  imagined  by  securing  you  Clive's  wife, 
that  he  pro\dded  very  well  for  you,  and 
at  no  great  cost  to  himself ;  for  it  seems 
he  had  also  been  told  that  you  and 
Henry  were  engaged.  He  imagined  you 
had  some  quarrel,  which  threatened  to 
be  serious,  which  by  his  cleverness  in 
bringing  you  together  in  Naples,  would 
be  made  up  ;  and  he  was  not  undeceived 
till  we  paid  our  last  visit  at  Avondale." 

"  How  very  strange,"  exclaimed  Helen. 
"  I  must  some  of  these  days  when  I  get 
to  know  Lord  Leslie  very  well,  which 
perhaps  I  shall  do  now,  particularly  after 
his  marriage,  ask  him  how  he  came  to 
imagine  I  was  Clive's  affianced  wife.  He 
certainly  did  all  the  mischief." 
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"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that/'  said 
Mrs.  Melbourne. 

Just  at  this  moment  Alice  entered 
with  a  letter  from  Pemberton  Castle. 

"  I  suppose/'  said  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
"  there  is  some  alteration  for  to-morrow. 
Open  the  cover,  love,  and  read  Lady 
Heathdown's  note  to  me." 

"  What  a  bulky  concern,"  said  Helen, 
as  she  took  it  from  her  aunt.  "  Why  it 
is  not  her  ladyship's  hand  writing,  nor 
any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Do  you 
know  it,  Aunt  Melbourne  ? "  and  she 
again  put  the  letter  into  her  aunt's 
hand. 

"  A  black-edged  envelope,  too,  pray 
open  it  quickly,  Helen,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Melbourne.     "  I  hope  no  ill  news." 

Helen  broke  the  seal  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  Lord  Leslie  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Melbourne,  and  begs  to  enclose 
a  paper  he  has  but  just  found,  which 
belonged    to    the    late    Major    Murray. 
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Lord  Leslie  feels  that  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies are  due,  both  to  Mrs.  Melbourne 
and  Miss  Murray,  for  the  detention  of 
this  document,  which  he  hopes  to  make 
in  person  to-morrow,  when  he  intends 
to  do  himself  the  honour  of  calling  at 
Mayfield  from  Pemberton  Castle,  where 
he  is  going  to  spend  a  few  days. 

"  Moreton  Court,  Monday  Morning." 

'^  How  very  glad  I  am,"  exclaimed 
Helen,  as  she  finished  reading  the  note. 
''  Now,  aunt,  you  will  see  Lord  Leslie." 

'^  But  my  love,"  asked  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
*^  what  is  the  enclosed  paper  ?  give  it  to 
me.  Perhaps  your  dear  papa's  last 
letter." 

Mrs.  Melbourne  broke  the  seal  of  the 
document  with  considerable  emotion,  and 
read,  whilst  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  a  few  lines  addressed  to  her  by 
her  brother,  which  were  written  only 
an  hour  before  his  last  battle.  But  her 
grief  was  checked  by  the  great  surprise 
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and  |)leasure  of  learning  that  Major 
Murray  had  not  really  died  penniless, 
as  had  been  supposed,  but  that  there 
was  a  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
with  interest  thereon  up  to  the  receipt 
of  this  paper,  in  the  hands  of  a  banker 
in  India,  which  this  gallant  officer  be- 
queathed to  his  sister  for  her  life,  and 
afterwards  to  his  child.  Mrs.  Melbourne 
was  much  overcome,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Helen,  alarmed,  ap- 
proached her  aunt,  who  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  exclaimed,  '^My  child, 
m}  beloved  Helen,  you  are  provided 
for,  most  unexpectedly,  most  happily. 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow  I  shall  not 
leave  you  dependant  on  the  bounty 
of  others,  neither  on  your  own  exertions. 
Thank  God  for  this  great  blessing. 
Read,  Helen,  your  beloved  fathers 
letter  and  bequest  to  me." 

Helen  did  so,  and  her  satisfaction  was 
not  less  than  Mrs.  Melbourne's,  though 
she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  as  to 

VOL.    ill.  K 
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what  she  should  do  if  deprived  of  her 
beloved  aunt.  But  poor  Helen  would 
have  found  her  path  of  duty  much  more 
trying  and  difficult  than  she  could  pos- 
sibly, with  her  inexperience,  have  an 
idea  of;  and  our  heroine  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  becoming  independent  of 
mental  exertion  in  the  character  of  a 
governess.  Two  happier  beings  were 
not  in  existence  than  Mrs.  Melbourne 
and  Helen,  and  on  retiring  that  night 
they  omitted  not  to  offer  up  praises  and 
thanksgivings  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
for  His  especial  mercy  to  them.  They 
both  anxiously  awaited  the  morrow,  and 
the  promised  visit  of  Lord  Leslie. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


The  morning  was  rainy  and  cold.  ''Of 
course,"  said  Helen,  as  she  entered  her 
aunt's  room,  '^  Lord  Leslie  will  not 
call." 

''  Very  likely  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne, "  especially  as  he  will  hear  we 
shall  be  at  Pemberton  Castle  to-day.  I 
am  sorry,"  continued  her  aunt,  "for  I 
should  like  to  see  Lord  Leshe  here,  where 
we  might  have  had  an  undisturbed  talk 
with  him  of  much  that  interests  mr-." 
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"  A  ring  at  the  bell,  I  declare/'  ex- 
claimed Helen.  "  Suppose  it  should  be 
his  Lordship." 

Mr.  Stevens  was  announced.  Helen 
went  down  to  him. 

"  I  come,  Miss  Murray,"  said  the  new 
Vicar,  "  to  make  a  very  unreasonable 
request,  but  your  kindness  encourages 
me.  The  school  mistress  is  taken  sud- 
denly ill.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  from  home, 
as  you  know ;  and  the  little  girls  are  all 
assembled." 

"Oh,  I  will  go  to  the  school  imme- 
diately," said  Helen,  and  willingly  take 
this  morning's  teaching.  This  afternoon 
we  are  going  to  Pemberton  Castle  for  a 
few  days.     How  shall  you  manage  ?" 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Mr. 
Stevens.  "  The  children  must  have  a 
holiday  the  rest  of  the  week,  when  I 
hope  our  school  mistress  will  be  better, 
or  my  wife  will  be  able  to  assist  her.  I 
expect  her  home  on  Friday." 
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^  I  \vill  put  on  my  bonnet,"  said 
Helen. 

"  Pray  wrap  up  well, "  replied  Mr. 
Stevens.     "  It  is  very  cold." 

Helen  told  her  aunt  where  and  why 
she  was  going.  ''  I  hope  I  shall  not 
miss  Lord  Leslie,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  do  not  fear  that,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Melbourne.  '^  His  lordship  will 
never  venture  such  weather  as  this." 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt,"  said  Helen.  "  I 
wish  you  could  get  up  now,  for  if  he 
should  call,  and  I  am  away,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  admit  him." 

"  Well,  well,  Helen,"  replied  her  aunt. 
'^  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  take 
cold.     Remember  your  clogs." 

And  away  Helen  went,  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards  the  sun  shone  forth,  the  rain 
ceased,  Mrs.  Melbourne  was  dressed  and 
down  stairs,  when  Lord  Leslie  was 
actually  announced. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  received  him  not  at 
all  as  a  stranger,  and  his  lordship  was 
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much  pleased  by  her  cordiaUty,  and  struck 
with  her  appearance  and  manner. 

"  I  hope  Miss  Murray  is  well  r"  in- 
quired Leslie.  "  I  know  she  is  not  at 
home." 

"  Helen  is  only  at  the  school/'  replied 
Mrs.  Melbourne. 

''  So  your  sei-vant  said,"  observed  his 
lordship.  '^  Lewis  Pemberton  walked 
with  me,  and  on  hearing  this  he  went  to 
escort  Miss  Murray  home." 

^'  I  am  glad  Helen  will  know  you  are 
here,  Lord  Leslie,  as  she  will  hasten 
back." 

His  lordship  shghtly  coloured  as  he 
said,  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  Miss 
Murray  again.  I  understand  you  join 
the  party  at  the  Castle  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne  ;  "  and  I 
scarcely  expected  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  such  a  morning  as  this,  as  the 
Heathdowns  would  tell  you  we  were 
going  to  them," 

"  They  did  so,  but  I  was  anxious  to 
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make  my  apologies  to  you,  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne," said  Leslie,  "  for  having  so  long 
had  a  paper  in  my  possession  which  was 
addi'essed  to  you.  The  circumstance 
quite  escaped  me :  but  when  I  found  it 
amongst  some  of  my  own  letters,  only 
just  now  received  from  India,  I  recol- 
lected that  it  was  found  on  your  poor 
brother  s  person  by  his  servant,  after  he 
received  his  death  wound.  In  the  horrors 
of  a  battle  field  it  might  well  escape 
my  attention  ;  but  this  faithful  servant 
kept  it  carefully  till  after  his  master's 
death,  and  then  gave  it  to  me.  Battle 
after  battle  followed — I  was  wounded,  1 
came  home,  entirely  forgetting  this  letter, 
and  it  was  only  the  other  week  that  I 
found  it,  as  it  were  by  chance,  in  a 
bundle  of  my  own  papers.  I  hope,  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  you  forgive  me,"  continued 
Leslie,  "  and  that  the  delay  has  not  been 
of  real  consequence." 

'^  It  is  an  important  document,  Lord 
Leslie,"  said  Mrs.   Melbourne :    '^  and  I 
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claim  your  assistance  as  regards  it." 
She  then  shewed  it  to  Lord  Leshe,  and 
he  was  really  annoyed  to  think  how 
very  nearly  it  had  been  lost  to  its  right- 
ful owner.  He  begged  to  manage  the 
whole  business  for  her,  and  he  urged 
upon  her  the  immediate  advancement  of 
the  sum  from  his  banker,  as  it  would 
not  inconvenience  him  to  wait  for  the 
money  from  India.  This  Mrs.  Melbourne 
declined,  but  she  gladly  availed  herself 
of  his  assistance  to  settle  everything  con- 
cerning it  with  the  banker  with  whom 
Lord  Leslie  had  had  frequent  transac- 
tions ;  and  this  point  discussed,  his  lord- 
ship related  to  Mrs.  Melbourne  every 
interesting  particular  of  the  last  illness 
of  her  brother,  and  he  spoke  of  Major 
Murray  with  such  feeling,  and  in  such 
high  praises,  that  Mrs.  Melbourne  was 
much  touched,  and  she  thought,  with 
Helen,  that  it  w^as  impossible  not  to 
admire  Lord  Leslie. 

Helen  now^  returned  wi^h  Lewis  Pem- 
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berton,  who  seemed  in  high  spirits  and 
in  excellent  health.  He  talked  inces- 
santly. He  declared  it  was  not  proper 
for  Miss  Murray  to  be  shut  up  in  that 
horrid  close  damp  school  room,  teaching 
tiresome  little  girls.  He  begged  to  dis- 
encumber her  of  her  cloak.  He  offered 
to  unclasp  her  clogs.  Indeed,  he  was  so 
polite,  so  officious  Helen  thought,  that 
she  almost  wished  Lord  Leslie  had  not 
come  as  Lewis  had  accompanied  him. 

His  lordship  had  met  her  with  a  slight 
degree  of  embarrassment,  but  quite  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  half  an  hour  was 
passed  in  agreeable  conversation ;  and 
when  the  gentlemen  took  their  leave, 
expressing  great  pleasure  in  the  certainty 
of  a  speedy  meeting,  Mrs.  Melbourne 
quite  satisfied  Helen  in  the  praises  she 
bestowed  on  Lord  Leslie. 

''He    is    a   most    interesting    person 

indeed,  "    said   Mrs.    Melbourne  ;    "  and 

extremely   good   looking.       A    softened 

likeness  of  Clive,  I  think.     He  appears 
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melancholy  to  me,  Helen.  I  cannot 
think  he  is  quite  happy,  though  he 
talked  so  cheerfully." 

"  How  long  does  he  stay  at  Pemberton 
Castle  r"  asked  Helen. 

"  Till  Thursday,  he  told  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Melbourne,  "and  then  he  returns 
home  as  his  father  is  expecting  visitors 
the  end  of  the  week." 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen,  thoughtfully,  "  the 
Davenants  are  going  to  Moreton  Court. 
I  wonder  aunt,  if  you  will  think  Con- 
stance worthy  of  Lord  Leslie  r" 

"I  wonder  so  too,"  observed  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "  But  tell  me  love,  what 
said  Lewis  ?  He  looked  very  happy  ; 
but  you  had  an  air  of  discontent,  and 
answered  him  almost  peevishly." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Helen. 
"  I  was  vexed  with  him  for  being  so 
ridiculously  anxious  about  me.  I  am 
sure  Lord  Leslie  remarked  it." 

"  And  did  that  annoy  you,  Helen  ?" 
asked    her    aunt.       "  Take    care,  love, 
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remember  Leslie  is  an  engaged  man> 
and  never  can  be  more  than  an  acquaint- 
ance to  you." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  noiv,  my  dear 
aunt,"  exclaimed  Helen,  "  of  losing  my 
heart  to  him — knowing  he  is  to  be 
Constance's  husband  makes  it  quite 
safe  to  admire  him.  I  mean  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  his  society  the  next  two  days  ; 
that  is,  if  he  give  me  the  opportunity. 
Perhaps,  Aunt  Melbourne,  he  may  prefer 
talking  to  you." 

"  And  if  he  do,  Helen  r"  asked  her 
aunt  mischievously. 

"Why,  to  be  candid,"  said  Helen, 
''  I  shall  envy  you,  but  I  shall  not  think 
less  highly  of  Lord  Leslie." 

"  A  very  prettily  turned  compliment, 
my  child,"  said  her  aunt.  "But  are 
you  packed  for  Pemberton  Castle.  I 
have  given  Alice  orders  about  my  ward- 
robe. I  shall  keep  this  nice  little  girl 
now,  Helen.  My  poor  brother's  hand- 
.some  legacy  will  enable  me  to  do  that." 
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"  I  am  very  glad  indeed/'  said  Helen, 
"  on  all  accounts,  especially  on  Alice's. 
She  was  quite  miserable  in  the  certainty 
of  leaving  us." 

'^  I  believe  she  is  a  good  girl,"  observed 
Mrs  Melbourne.  "I  hope  she  won't 
be  spoiled  at  these  great  houses.  But 
Helen  you  had  better  dress,  and  then 
we  will  have  luncheon." 

At  four  o'clock  Lord  Heathdown's 
carriage  arrived  at  the  cottage  and  Mrs. 
Melbourne  and  Helen  soon  arrived  at  the 
castle,  where  they  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  the  kind  host  and  hostess. 
The  house  was  full  of  company,  consist- 
ing of  many  of  the  people  who  were 
there  when  Helen  first  met  Lord  Leslie. 
There  was  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  the 
Colvilles,  the  Astons,  Mr.  Perberton  with 
his  plain  but  amiable  little  wife  ;  Frank 
Pemberton  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  young 
officer  of  his  regiment.  Sir  Lenox  Buxton. 
Tliere  was  Mr.  Fairfax,  (his  lady  had 
excused  herself,)  and  one  or  two  stray 
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men  belonging  to  nobody  and  to  no 
place.  With  the  Astons  was  the  Baronet's 
sister,  a  very  .  handsome  girl,  about 
Helen's  age,  and  who  was  to  come  out 
in  London  the  next  season.  A  few  of 
the  neighbouring  families  joined  the 
dinner  party.  Amongst  others  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Young,  and  the  Maxwells,  and  Mr. 
Hertford  :  making  altogether  a  numerous 
party.  Mrs.  Melbourne  did  not  dine  but 
she  appeared  in  the  drawing  room. 

Helen  had  been  taken  out  to  dinner 
by  Lewis,  but  Lord  Leslie,  who  had  been 
told  to  escort  Miss  Aston,  was  on  the 
other  side  of  our  heroine,  though  not 
without  a  little  contrivance  on  his  part, 
which  no  one  had  perceived  save  Lord 
Moreton  and  Helen.  The  former  had 
not  wondered  at  his  son's  taste,  for  he 
would  have  done  likewise  could  any  con- 
trivance have  placed  him  by  his  favorite 
Helen  Murray.  Helen  was  much  pleased, 
nor  did  she  attempt  to  disguise  her 
satisfaction.       Poor    Lewis    was    nearly 
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unattended  to,  and  he  very  ill  brooked 
Helen's  decided  preference  for  Leslie  : 
and  had  not  his  lordship  been  an  engaged 
man,  Lewis'  jealousy  would  scarcely  have 
been  kept  within  bounds. 

Miss  Aston  found  Frank  Pemberton  on 
her  other  hand,  and  she  cared  not  for 
Lord  Leslie,  so  that,  without  any  rude- 
ness he  could  devote  himself  to  Helen 
Murray,  and  every  moment  he  was 
adding  to  his  misery  by  the  certainty 
that  he  loved  her  better  than  the  woman 
he  must  marry.  Helen  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  present  hour,  she  sighed 
when  the  moment  for  retiring  arrived. 
She  told  her  aunt  Melbourne  in  the 
drawing  room,  how  fortunate  she  had 
been  at  dinner,  and  how  Lord  Leslie 
appeared  more  charming  every  moment. 
Mrs.  Melbourne  again  cautioned  her,  and 
bade  her  remember  Constance. 

Helen  laughed,  and  disclaimed  all 
danger.  And  now  she  was  called  upon 
to   play.     She  seemed  on  this  evening 
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even  to  surpass  herself,  and  every  one 
remarked  upon  her  good  spirits  and  her 
recovered  beauty ;  and  every  one 
admitted  that  the  breaking  off  her 
engagement  with  Lord  CUve  had  not 
impaired  her  health  or  her  gaiety,  for 
they  had  never  seen  Miss  Murray  quite 
so  animated,  or  looking  so  decidedly 
handsome. 

The  gentlemen  very  early  entered  the 
drawing  room.  Mr.  Hertford  took  a 
seat  by  Mrs.  Melbourne,  and  he  answered 
all  her  inquiries  about  the  Browns,  for 
she  was  really  anxious  about  them,  as, 
at  one  time  of  her  life,  she  was  intimate 
with  them,  and  had  received  kindnesses 
from  them.  Mr.  Hertford  knew  more 
about  them  than  any  one  else.  He  told 
Mrs.  Melbourne  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  were  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  and  that  it  was  a  terrible  situa- 
tion for  Matilda,  alone  with  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  "I  mean,"  said  Hertford, 
"  to  go  to   Naples  next   month,    and   I 
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hope  to  be  some  comfort  to  the  whole 
party." 

"Doubtless  you  will  be,"  said  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  '^  and  I  am  very  glad  you  are 
going.  Will  you  say  something  kind  for 
me  ? " 

"Surely  Matilda  will  fall  into  good 
hands  when  next  she  makes  her  choice," 
observed  Hertford. 

"  Have  you  not  regard  enough  for  all 
of  them,  and  love  enough  for  the  young 
lady  to  secure  her  respectability  and 
happiness,  Mr.  Hertford  r "  almost  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Melbourne. 

"Alas,  Mrs.  Melbourne,"  sighed  Hert- 
ford, "the  Browns  would  think  their 
daughter  very  ill  matched  in  that  case, 
and  deem  me  presumptuous  and  ungrate- 
ful, and  Matilda  would  most  certainly 
refuse  me.  I  know  you  have  always  said 
I  should  marry  one  of  those  girls,  but  I 
ever  deemed  you  were  joking ;  and 
knowing  how  sarcastic  you  can  be,  I 
have  felt  displeased  at  your  supposition, 
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because  I  have  always  professed  too 
much  regard  for  them  to  wish  it.  But 
now,  as  the  Browns  are  situated,  I  would 
willingly  take  to  my  name  and  my  heart 
Matilda  Powis,  and  thus,  perhaps,  save 
her  from  a  worse  fate." 

"  Such  a  love,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
smiling  "  is  worth  a  girl's  accepting,  and 
Matilda  Powis  would  be  silly  to  refuse  it. 
When  do  you  go  ?" 

"Next  week,  if  at  all,"  replied  Hertford, 
"  Augustus  can  leave  the  office  then  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  we  shall  travel  together. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow^,  and  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  restore  the  respectability  of  the 
family.  Jack  is  a  reprobate,  and  the 
sooner  he  is  off  the  stage  the  better.  He 
is  kilhng  himself  by  inches.  He  passes 
his  time,  I  am  told,  chiefly  in  London, 
where  he  frequents  low  gambling  houses." 

"  How  lamentable,"  observed  Mrs. 
Melbourne. 

Lord  Moreton  now  approached  and 
entered    into     conversation    with     Mrs. 
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Melbourne.  Hertford  took  up  a  book, 
and  pondered  over  what  had  just  been 
said  to  him.  He  did  not  quite  Kke  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  though  he  always  seemed 
attracted  by  her  even  against  his  incli- 
nation. She  was  exactly  what  he  most 
admired  in  manner  and  appearance,  but 
she  had  too  much  discernment  and  pene- 
tration of  character  for  him  to  feel  quite 
comfortable  in  her  presence.  And  her 
candour,  though  occasionally,  very 
engaging,  was  often  particularly  disagree- 
able. She  was  no  professor  herself,  and 
she  invariably  exposed  those  who  tried  to 
humbug  others  by  idle  professions.  Her 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Hertford  was  a  just 
one.  A  very  clever  and  gentlemanlike 
man,  bad  tempered,  and  hypocondriacal. 
Fascinating  when  he  wished  to  please. 
Proud  and  dissatisfied  with  his  position  ; 
agreeable  in  general  society,  but  a  petty 
tyrant  at  home,  and  requiring  a  very 
sensible  wife  in  order  to  make  him  a  good 
husband.      Not  at  anv  time  of  her  life 
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would  she  have  trusted  her  happiness  with 
such  a  man.  Poor  Hertford  !  he  half 
determined  that  evening  not  to  go  to 
Naples,  not  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
heart,  and  why?  That  Mrs.  Melbourne 
might  not  be  right.  What  a  triumph  for 
her,  if  after  all  his  professions  for  years, 
he  should  marry  Matilda  Powis.  He  left 
the  party  early,  and  before  the  day 
arrived  on  which  Augustus  Brown  set  off 
for  Italy,  Mr.  Hertford  had  preceded  him 
on  his  journey,  not  quite  certain,  however, 
whether  Naples  would  be  his  route  even 
then. 

Lord  Moreton  and  Mrs  Melbourne 
had  an  interesting  conversation.  Helen 
and  Henry  CHve  were  the  subjects  of  it. 
His  lordship  told  her  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  see  his  son  Clarence  as  happily  mar- 
ried as  his  darling  Agnes. 

But  w^e  must  not  forget  our  heroine, 
who  was  really  the  heroine  of  this  party, 
for  she  seemed  to  attract  general  admira- 
tion, as  well  as  partiadar.     Lord  Leslie 
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never  left  her  side,  and  Lewis  Pemberton 
contended  for  the  envied  station  too,  but 
alas !  poor  Lewis  got  little  of  Helen's 
attention.  However,  he  consoled  him- 
self in  the  certainty  that  Lord  Leslie  was 
appropriated,  and  that  he  could  not 
really  interfere  with  his  wishes  as 
regarded  Helen. 

Sir  Lenox  Buxton  was  much  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Miss  Murray,  and 
being  a  great  connoisseur  in  music,  he 
never  moved  from  the  piano  whilst  she 
was  playing  ;  and  he  sang  to,  and 
Helen  played  his  accompaniments.  Lewis 
wished  his  brother  Frank  had  not  brought 
the  Baronet  to  the  Castle,  for  he  thought 
he  might  become  a  dangerous  rival.  It 
was  very  evident  where  Captain  Pember- 
ton's  heart  was.  Julia  Aston  had  been 
domesticated  a  week  at  Pemberton  Castle, 
and  she  and  Frank  had  made  good  use 
ot  that  time,  for  they  seemed  quite  to 
understand  each  other,  and  to  be  on 
excellent    terms.       Lewis    only    wished 
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that  Helen  could  be  won  as  easily  as 
Julia.  His  father  and  mother  had 
advised  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
propose  ;  but  to  be  quite  sure  that  he 
had  gained  Helen's  heart  before  he  asked 
for  her  hand.  But  for  this  wise  caution 
of  his  parents,  Lewis  would  have  offered 
to  our  heroine  as  he  walked  with  her 
that  morning  from  the  school  to  the 
cottage,  and  it  seemed  difficult  for  him 
to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  love 
and  admiration  even  in  the  presence  of 
numbers. 

At  last  Helen  found  herself  able  to 
leave  the  piano,  and  she  gladly  resigned 
her  place  to  the  Colvilles  and  Maxwells. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  identical  sofa  she 
had  occupied  with  Clive  when  Leslie  had 
last  met  her  in  that  drawing  room.  His 
lordship  had  left  the  piano  when  Helen 
did,  and  he  was  now  by  her  side.  Lord 
Moreton  came  up  at  that  moment,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  down  by 
Helen,  when,  seeing  his  son  standing,  he 
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said  "  Clarence,  sit  down  here.  Remem- 
ber you  are  still  to  humour  that  wounded 
leg.  This  is  a  tempting  seat  I  offer  you/' 
and  he  resigned  it  to  his  son,  who  now 
began  to  tell  Helen  his  astonishment 
when  he  heard  of  Olive's  engagement  to 
Lady  Agnes. 

^'^  I  really,"  said  his  lordship,  "  could 
scarcely  believe  that  you  had  been  well 
treated.  Miss  Murray,  and  I  feared  my 
sister  had  proved  herself  selfish,  and  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  generosity  of  her 
friend.:' 

"  You  don't  think  so  now,  I  hope, 
Lord  Leslie  ?"  asked  Helen. 

'^  Oh,  no,  I  cannot,"  said  Clarence.  "  I 
have  heard  the  whole  history  from  Agnes, 
and  Clive  too.  Besides,  your  own  bright 
looks,  and  a  gaiety  that  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood, shew  me  that  you  are  happy. 
It  is  strange  how  wonderfully  things 
right  themselves  in  this  world,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  in  opposition  to  the 
plans  of  poor  mortals." 
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"  You,  my  Lord,"  said  Helen,  "  were, 
I  understand,  the  originator  of  all  the 
mistakes  concerning  me  and  Lord  Clive. 
That  part  of  our  curious  history  has 
never  been  explained  to  me." 

"Nor  will  it  admit  of  explanation. 
Miss  Murray,"  replied  Leslie.  "Clive's 
admiration  was  very  evident,  and  I 
thought  it  was  not  disagreeable  to  you. 
Then  a  few  words  overheard  most 
unintentionally  confirmed  me  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  wished  to  put  Agnes  on 
her  guard,  knowing  she  had  still  a  linger- 
ing fancy  for  Henry,  but  not  having 
an  idea  that  her  attachment  was  so 
devoted,  or  that  Clive  had,  that  very 
evening,  declared  himself  true  to  her. 
I  must  say  I  think  my  sister  ought  not 
to  have  acted  upon  what  I  told  her, 
after  all  Henry  had  so  lately  said  to  her. 
That  was  the  great  mistake." 

"  At  all  events,"  replied  Helen,  '^  three 
people  were  very  nearly  being  made 
miserable.     Nothing  short   of  the  hand 
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of  death  could  have  prevented  it.  On 
the  very  evening  in  question^  Lord  Clive 
gave  me  his  confidence  as  regarded  his 
love  for  his  cousin ;  and,  I  suppose,  on 
our  return  from  the  library,  your  lord- 
ship caught  some  words  that  misled 
you." 

''Exactly  so,"  said  Clarence.  "Thus 
the  great  blame  rests,  after  all,  with 
Clive.  A  man  should  never  give  his 
confidence  on  such  a  subject." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Helen. 

''  Oh,  no ;  love  is  a  sacred  subject, 
Miss  Murray,"  exclaimed  Leslie,  "and 
should  only  be  breathed  to  the  object 
who  inspires  it.  Poor  Lewis  Pemberton," 
v/hispered  Clarence. 

Helen  blushed.  "  I  am  sure  he  wishes 
me  in  India,  or  anywhere  in  the  world 
but  by  your  side.  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
so  to  occupy  you.  But  how  difficult  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure." 

"  Do  you  return  to  Moreton  Court  this 
week  ?"  asked  Helen,  a  little  confused. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  T  fear  I  leave  this  enchant- 
ing castle  on  Thursday,"  said  Leshe. 
"  May  I  inquire  if  you  are  staying 
longer  r" 

"  We  also  go  home  on  Thursday." 
said  Helen. 

''  Then  that  is  all  right.  And  you  are 
coming  to  the  Rectory  Agnes  tells  me," 
said  his  lordship. 

"The  following  week,"  replied  Helen. 
"  I  hope,  Lord  Leslie,  you  will  be  at 
home." 

Clarence's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
"  I  shall  make  a  point  of  it,  Miss  Mur- 
ray," was  his  immediate  answer,  and 
then  he  added  in  a  grave  tone,  "  My 
father  is  filling  his  house  that  week,  and, 
of  course,  he  depends  upon  me." 

"  The  Davenants  are  coming  I  think :" 
asked  Helen. 

"Yes,  they  are,"   repHed  Leslie,   and 
a  change  came  over  his  countenance  and 
manner,   that    Helen  could  not  but  re 
mark  and  wonder  at. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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Lord  Moreton,  who  had  never  gone 
far  from  the  sofa,  now  leaned  on  it  and 
said,  "  Miss  Murray,  you  are  coming  to 
Agnes  next  week  I  hear/' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Helen,  "  I  hope  and 
helieve  so." 

"  I  am  sure  so,"  said  the  Earl.  "  At 
least,  if  you  don't,  I  have  been  guilty  of 
holding  out  a  false  promise  to  a  certain 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance ;"  and 
the  Earl  looked  very  mischievous. 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  fortunate 
man  you  have  so  powerfully  tempted?" 
asked  Clarence. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Lord  Moreton.  '^  A 
great  chess  player,  Helen ;  a  noble  lord 
who  grew  animated  in  your  presence, 
though  he  had  not  smiled  for  weeks 
before.     Now  you  know  who  I  mean  " 

"  Lord  Davenant,  I  suppose,"  said 
Helen. 

Clarence  coloured. 

"  Yes,  right  of  course ;  you  could  not 
have  made  such  a  noble  conquest  with- 
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out  being  aware  of  it."  And  his  lord- 
ship laughed  and  continued  : — "  Well, 
Helen,  all  joking  apart,  Davenant  is  a 
fine  fellow  ;  and  if  I  could  become  a 
match-maker  in  my  old  age,  I  would 
positively  try  something  in  that  quarter. 
But,  seriously,  Davenant  refused  to  come 
with  Constance  in  the  first  instance.  I, 
however,  pressed  him,  and  amongst 
other  friends  mentioned  you,  and  he 
really  is  to  be  with  us." 

Lord  Leslie  had  left  the  sofa,  and  now 
Lord  Moreton  took  his  place. 

"  Is  Miss  Davenant  quite  well  now  r" 
asked  Helen,  in  rather  an  absent  way, 
for  her  eyes  had  followed  Leshe,  as  well 
as  her  thoughts.  He  had  taken  a  vacant 
seat  by  Mrs.  Melbourne. 

"  Are  you  also  coming  to  Moreton 
Rectory  next  week  ?"  asked  his  lordship. 

"  If  possible,"  rephed  Mrs.  Melbourne. 

"I  am  anxious  to  see  the  happiness  of 

Henry,  and   to  know  your  sister,  Lord 

Leslie  ;    and  also  to  become  acquainted 

L  2 
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with  all  Helen's  friends.    I  shall  see  Lord 
Davenant." 

Leslie  turned  pale. 

"  And  your  Constance,  my  lord  ;"  and 
the  colour  returned  to  Clarence's  cheek 
and  mounted  to  his  brow. 

"  They  are  both  worth  knowing,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Melbourne,"  said  Lord  Leslie, 
overcoming  his  emotion.  "  Lord  Dave- 
nant is  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Murray, 
I  perceive." 

"  She  admires  him  exceedingly,"  said 
Mrs.  Melbourne ;  "  and  she  is  sorry  for 
him,  knowing  the  bitter  disappointment 
he  has  had." 

"  Pity,  dear  Mrs.  Melbourne, "  said 
his  lordship,  rather  sarcastically,  "  is 
akin  to  love  we  are  told.  Perhaps  still 
Miss  Murray  and  I  may  be  near  con- 
nexions." 

"  I  never  build  castles, "  said  Mrs. 
Melbourne.  "  I  think  I  shall  not  lose 
Helen  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  And  yet,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  think 
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I  see  an  e^ddent  attempt  to  take  Miss 
Murray's  heart  by  storm." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  and  they  both  looked  at 
Lewis  Pemberton.  "  But,"  added  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  "the  fortress  will  not  sur- 
render. Helen's  taste  is  very  different, 
though  Lewis  is  a  favourite." 

"  Perhaps  a  long  siege  may,  in  the 
end,  be  successful ;  it  often  is,"  observed 
his  lordship,  who  ha\ing  now  gained  all 
he  could  as  to  the  state  of  Helen's  affec- 
tions, he  again  sought  her  side,  and 
found  her  talking  to  Lady  Aston,  and 
arranging  an  excursion  for  the  morrow : 
a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  to  a  large 
piece  of  water,  and  then  a  skating  party. 
Her  ladyship  excelled  in  that  art,  and 
all  the  Pembertons  were  fond  of  it. 
Lady  Aston  had  enlisted  Sir  Lenox 
Buxton  and  Frank  Pemberton,  and  made 
Julia  Aston  promise  to  go  too.  Helen 
said  she  should  like  it  very  much,  as 
she   had  never   seen  any  good  skating. 
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nor  evev  dreamed  that  a  lady  attempted 
it. 

"  Then  I  will  surprise  you,  Miss  Mur- 
ray," said  her  animated  ladyship  ;  "  and 
here  is  Lord  Leslie,  will  you  go  too, 
my  lord?  or  will  you  fear  to  risk  your 
now  precious  life  in  so  dangerous  an 
amusement  r" 

"  Wherever  Lady  Aston  leads  I  will 
follow,"  exclaimed  Lord  Leslie  with 
animation,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  Helen. 
Her  s  sunk  beneath  their  ardent  gaze, 
and  she  wondered  at  the  varying  spirits 
and  expressions  of  Lord  Leslie.  He 
had  only  left  her  side  half  an  hour  ago, 
when  he  had  suddenly  become  cold  and 
reserved  in  his  manner,  and  now  he 
returned  to  her  all  admiration  and  con- 
fidence, if  that  look  might  be  trusted. 

''  You,  too,  are  of  the  party,  I  con- 
clude," said  Leslie,  as  he  sat  down  by 
Helen. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "  I 
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have  just  promised  to  join  in  the  excur- 
sion." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Aston  ran  off 
to  find  Mr.  Fairfax,  for  she  declared  he 
must  go,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished skaters  on  the  Serpentine. 

"  Do  you  skate.  Miss  Murray  ?"  asked 
Clarence. 

"  No,"    said  Helen. 

"  But  I  suppose  Lady  Aston  will  give 
you  your  first  lesson  to-morrow  ?"  observed 
Lord  Leslie. 

"Most  assuredly  not,"  replied  Helen, 
"  I  shall  much  like  to  see  the  perform- 
ance of  others,  but  nothing  would  tempt 
me  to  exhibit  in  a  similar  way." 

"  I  hoped  not,  I  thought  not,"  almost 
whispered  Clarence.  "  It  is  not  feminine, 
it  is  not  an  exercise  I  should  like  for  my 
sister  or  my  wife." 

"  Why,  really,"  said  Helen,  "  I  cannot 
fancy  Agnes  entering  into  it,  neither 
Miss  Davenant.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
Lord  Moreton  that  she  has  recovered  her 
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health.      She   seemed    so   very   dehcate 
when  I  saw  her." 

''  Poor  Constance  has  had  much  to 
try  her,"  observed  Lord  Leshe.  '^  A  person 
with  a  mind  less  strong  would  not  have 
borne  it  as  she  has  done." 

•'  Indeed,  she  appears  to  be  very  sen- 
sible and  clever,"  said  Helen.  "  I  liked 
exceedingly  the  very  little  I  saw  of  her, 
but  I  hope  to  know  her  better." 

''  And  the  brother,  Helen — Miss  Mur- 
ray I  mean,"  said  Leslie. 

''  Every  one  must  admire  Lord  Dave- 
nant,"  exclaimed  Helen. 

•^  Then  my  father  is  right,"  observed 
( Harence.     "  Happy  Davenant." 

'^  Pray,  my  lord,"  said  Helen,  very 
seriously,  "do  not  jump  at  conclusions  in 
this  way  ;  and  do  not,  above  all  things, 
again  suppose  an  attachment  that  has 
no  existence  but  in  your  own  imagina- 
tion." 

"  Poor  Davenant,  then,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,"  observed  Leslie.     "  For 
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that  he  admh-es  you  is  a  reahty,  Miss 
Murray,  and  no  fantasy  of  my  brain. 
Constance  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  now 
my  father  has  confirmed  it." 

"  As  to  what  Lord  Moreton  said," 
rephed  Helen,  "  it  was  merely  a  joke, 
be  assured.  I  really  know  very  little  of 
Lord  Davenant,  but  enough  to  foretell 
he  has  loved  too  truly  ever  to  love 
again." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  asked  Clarence, 
"  that  no  one  can  love  twice  ?" 

"  Such  a  love  is  not  worth  the  having, 
in  my  opinion,"  answered  Helen. 

"  And  yet  Clive  did,"  said  Clarence. 

''Oh,  no,  Lord  LesUe,"  exclaimed  Helen, 
•'  Henry  never  loved  any  one  but  Agnes. 
He  tried  to  deceive  himself  but  he  never 
deceived  me.  I  always  knew  that  she 
possessed  his  first,  his  best  affections, 
and  that  circumstances  had  induced 
Lord  Clive  to  seek  me,  and  to  wish  to 
make  me  his  wife.  The  result  proved 
me  to  be  right.  We  both  had  a  very 
L  3 
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near  escape  of  wTetchedness,  which  we 
both  deserved.     I,  especially." 

"  How  so.  Miss  Murray  ?"  eagerly 
demanded  Leslie. 

^'^  I  ought  not  to  have  accepted  a  man 
I  did  not  love.  Nothing  can  justify  a 
girl  for  doing  so.  Nothing  can  justify 
any  one  who  goes  to  the  Altar  with  a 
person  not  beloved  better  than  all  the 
world  beside.  Certain  misery  is  the 
consequence,"  said  Helen,  very  gravely. 

"^  And  do  you  think  it  more  honor- 
able," asked  Leshe,  "to  break  through 
all  promises,  all  engagements,  all  pro- 
fesssions,  rather  than  marry  a  person 
one  does  not  love  ?" 

"  Oh,  decidedly,  my  Lord,"  said  Helen. 
"  At  least,  if  I  were  the  lady  in  question, 
I  should  think  myself  worse  used  b}^ 
being  deceived  than  by  being  deserted. 
It  is  an  unpardonable  sin  both  to  God 
and  to  your  wife." 

"  Then  Helen,"  said  Leslie,  "  I  fear  I 
am  about  to  commit  that  sin." 
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"  What  is  it  you  say,  my  Lord  ?" 
exclaimed  Helen.  "I  think  you  mis- 
understand me.  We  had  better  not 
discuss  the  subject  farther." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  sighed  Leslie.  "  Per- 
haps we  had  better  not  discuss  any 
subject,  for  I  feel  it  very  dangerous  to 
my  peace.  Forgive  me,  forgive  me, 
Miss  Murray.  I  see  I  offend  you.  For- 
get what  I  so  inadvertently  said." 

"  Good  night,  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  who  advanced  to  her  at  that 
moment.  '^  When  do  you  return  home  r 
I  hope.  Lord  Leslie,  you  find  no  ill 
effects  from  your  broken  arm.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  poor  Henrietta 
Brown  stuck  to  you,  instead  of  marrying 
that  crab  of  a  Baronet.  Well,  Helen, 
you  look  charmingly.  You  don't  fret 
after  your  lover  I  am  sure.  You  had 
better  not  trust  any  of  them  again. 
Wait  for  me.  Jane  cannot  live  for  ever. 
Does'nt  she  look  very  well  though  to 
night.     Should  vou  guess,  mv  lord,  that 
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she  is  eighteen  years  older  than  I  am  r 
Rather  too  much,  but  we  go  on  very 
well  together.  Good  night,  Helen. 
Remember  and  wait  for  me.  You  are 
engaged,  my  Lord,  I  understand,  or  I 
should  have  picked  you  out  to-night  as 
an  admirer  of  my  pretty  cousin.  You 
blush,  Helen.  Well,  there  are  more. 
Lord  Leslies  in  the  world,  never  fear. 
Good  night." 

"•  Good  night,  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Young, 
who  now  also  came  up  to  hasten  the 
long  adieu  of  her  husband.  "  How  you 
linger,  love,"  she  continued,  taking 
Young's  arm.  "  It  is  late,  and  to-morrow 
is  St.  Matthias.  We  ought  not  to  have 
dined  here  to-day,  but  we  had  so  often 
refused.  I  hope  you  checked  your 
appetite,  Arthur  dear.  I  could  not  see 
what  you  were  about,  but  I  trust  you 
remembered  it  was  a  fast  day," 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  Jane,"  said  Young. 
"  The  excellent  dinner  put  it  out  of  my 
head ;    but   I  only  drank   one   glass   of 
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champagne,  and  it  is  that  which  dis- 
agrees with  me,  and  I  ate  Devonshire 
cream  rather  than  plum  pudding ;  so  I 
did  abstain,  and  that  you  know  our 
friend,  our  Hterary  friend,  says  is  fasting. 
But  come,  love,  be  quick.  I  have  to 
read  over  my  sermon  for  the  good  St. 
Matthias  to-night,  or  I  shall  bungle  sadly 
over  it  to-morrow,"  and  the  loquacious 
young  husband  led  off  his  antiquated 
wife. 

The  party  were  now  generally  wishing 
good  night,  and  Helen  sought  her  aunt. 
On  leaving  the  drawing  room  Lord 
Leslie  stopped  her.  ^^Will  you  forget, 
Miss  Murray,  that  I  have  said  ought  to 
displease  you  just  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  Helen. 
"It  has  already  passed  from  my  mind. 
I  had  not  made  myself  understood,  I  am 
sure.     Good  night ;"  and  they  parted. 

When  Helen  reached  her  own  room, 
and  after  dismissing  x\lice,  she  sat  over 
her  fire  thinking  on   the  conversations 
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she  had  heen  so  exceedingly  enjoying 
with  Lord  Leslie.  She  tried  to  recal  his 
every  word,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
correctly  she  was  able  to  do  so.  She 
endeavoured  to  interpret  his  every  look, 
but  here  she  was  not  nearly  so  successful. 
She  could  not  doubt  his  love  for  Con- 
stance. There  was  not  one  reason  to  do 
so.  Oh,  no,  whatever  he  had  said  that 
appeared  strange  must  have  arisen  from 
his  having  misunderstood  her,  or  perhaps 
she  did  not  comprehend  him.  She 
ended  her  musings  therefore  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  Lord  Leslie  liked  her  exceed- 
ingly, and  that  his  affections  were  where 
they  ought  to  be,  in  the  keeping  of 
Constance  Davenant,  his  affianced  wife. 
Helen's  thoughts  then  reverted  to  Lewis 
Pemberton.  She  feared  she  had  been 
somewhat  rude  to  him,  or  at  least  that  he 
felt  hurt  by  her  coolness.  She  was  sorry 
for  this  ;  still  she  felt  it  was  better  so  to 
offend,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  misleading 
him.     But  she  determined,  if  possible,  to 
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try  so  to  conduct  herself  as  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  and  yet  give  him  no 
excuse  for  mistaking  her  feelings  towards 
him.  And  what  were  poor  Lewis'  thoughts 
as  he  pressed  his  pillow  that  night  r 
Very  sad  ones,  very  bitter.  He  could 
not  sleep ;  and  when  he  did  close  his 
eyes  it  was  to  dream  of  Helen,  and  to 
awake  thinking  of  her.  It  seems  hard 
that  a  heart  so  gentle,  so  amiable,  so 
devoted,  should  be  doomed  to  neglect 
and  suffering.  But  such  is  the  way- 
wardness of  love. 

And  Lord  Leslie.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  present  hour,  and 
determined  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  so- 
ciety of  Helen.  He  felt  secure  in  his 
own  honor.  He  felt  sure  that  Helen 
could  not  suffer  from  his  attentions^  be- 
cause she  knew  him  to  be  another's  by 
promise,  and  she  believed  him  to  be 
another's  by  affection.  Constance  was 
not  there  to  see  his  devotion.  Besides, 
if  she  were,  she  ought  not  to  complain. 
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He  was  ready  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
He  liked  her  as  well  as  he  had  ever 
done.  He  would  be  true  to  his  plighted 
vows.  He  would  marry  her,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  her  happy.  But  Helen  was 
his  first,  his  only  love.  No  one  knew 
this  but  himself.  The  secret  must  burn 
in  his  breast  and  consume  him,  rather 
than  be  allowed  to  burst  forth.  Con- 
stance could  never  suspect  it.  Helen 
should  never  know  it ;  and  he  hoped, 
when  really  the  husband  of  another,  that 
his  feelings  would  assume  a  proper  tone, 
and  that  his  admiration  for  Helen  would 
not  be  incompatible  with  his  duty  and 
affection  to  Constance. 

He  thought  over  Helen's  words,  and 
her  decided  disapprobation  of  a  marriage 
whose  bond  was  not  love.  But  then, 
she  had  so  nearly  suffered  from  that  sort 
of  thing,  that  she  spoke  warmly,  feel- 
ingly, but  not,  consequently,  wisely ; 
and  Lord  Leslie  must  forget  how  he  had 
been,   for  a  moment,  tempted  to  think 
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her  rights  and  to  act  upon  her  opinion. 
He  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing certain  that  Helen  liked  him^  liked 
to  sit  by  him,  to  talk  to  him — and  what 
a  privilege  to  have  her  preference,  to 
enjoy  her  friendship.  Yes,  yes  ;  he 
should  still  be  happy  with  Constance  as 
his  wife,  Helen  as  their  friend.  But 
should  Helen  really  marry,  and  marry 
Lord  Davenant  ;  many  things  were 
more  improbable.  Leslie  discarded  the 
thought,  and  the  misery  it  gave  him 
convinced  him  how  very  dear  Helen  was 
to  him,  and  he,  too,  closed  his  eyes  and 
dreamed  of  her,  and  awoke  thinking  of 
her.  But,  alas  !  without  Lewis  Pember- 
ton's  hope.  And,  yet,  of  the  two,  Leslie 
was  the  happier  man. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  had  noticed  Lord 
Leslie's  attention  to  her  niece,  and 
Helen's  pleasure  in  it,  but  she  could  not 
fear  for  one  or  the  other,  and  she  did 
not  allow  it  to  disturb  her. 

And  now  for  the  skating  party. 
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CHAPTER     X. 


The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  weather 
was  less  cold,  but  the  hard  ground  be- 
tokened the  continuance  of  the  frost, 
and  the  party  at  the  breakfast  table  at 
Pemberton  Castle  were  in  high  spirits, 
and  determining  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fineness  of  the  early  morning,  and 
set  off  immediately  to  the  Mere,  as  the 
piece  of  water  was  called,  which  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Castle. 
Accordingly  the  ladies   clothed  in  their 
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furs^  and  the  gentlemen  loaded  with  their 
skates  and  a  wicker  chair  or  two  for 
those  of  the  fair  sex  who  would  venture 
on  the  ice  in  such  a  carriage  drawn  and 
pushed  by  the  skaters,  left  the  Castle 
about  twelve  o'clock. 

The  party  consisted  of  Lady  Aston, 
escorted  by  Mr.  Fairfax,  who  could  not 
resist  the  flattery  of  her  ladyship,  who 
had  pronounced  him  the  best  skater  last 
year  in  town,  nor  yet  the  vanity  of  dis- 
pla}dng  his  prowess  in  the  country. 

Miss  Aston  was  closely  attended  by 
Captain  Pemberton,  and  she  was  using 
her  influence  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
him  from  enjoying  in  this  dangerous 
amusement,  and  declaring  she  must 
scream  if  he  went  on  the  ice.  Frank, 
delighted  with  her  anxiety,  never  in- 
tended to  alarm  her ;  but  he  did  not  tell 
her  so,  as  it  pleased  him  to  listen  to  her 
whispered  fears  for  his  safety. 

The  two  younger  Miss  Colvilles,  Emily 
and    Caroline,   were   walking   with    the 
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young  Baronet,  and  Sir  Lenox  Buxton 
wisely  preferred  talking  to  girls  who 
listened  to  him  with  good-humoured  de- 
light, rather  than  to  one  whom  he 
admired  more,  but  who  evidently  would 
have  thought  his  company  a  bore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  walked  arm 
in  arm,  very  like  a  newly-married  pair, 
and  decided  not  to  stay  long  at  the 
Mere  ;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  morning, 
and  early  exercise  they  agreed  was 
healthy. 

Sir  James  Aston  had  started  before, 
and  he  had  dragged,  absolutely  dragged 
Lewis  with  him,  for  nothing  short  of 
compulsion  could  have  taken  him  from 
the  rest  of  the  party.  He  had  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  monopolize  Helen,  and 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  heart  and 
hand. 

But  Sir  James  had  a  plan  in  his  head, 
and  he  wanted  Lewis  to  help  him  to 
carry  it  out.  It  was  a  surprise  for  Lady 
Aston.     Sir  James  had  learned  to  skate, 
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and  his  wife  did  not  know  it.  She  had 
always  been  asking  him  to  do  so,  but 
he  did  not  fancy  it.  However,  he  altered 
his  niind ;  he  took  up  the  exercise,  and 
he  excelled  in  it.  He  wished  his  wife 
to  admire  his  skating  without  suspecting 
it  was  him,  and  his  intention  was  to 
assume  a  costume  that  would  disguise 
his  person,  and  thus  deceive  and  amuse 
the  whole  party.  Accordingly  he  had 
provided  a  dress,  and  with  Lewis'  assist- 
ance he  meant  to  be  ready  for  the  party 
as  they  arrived. 

In  the  walk  to  the  Mere,  Helen  had 
taken  the  proffered  arm  of  Lord  Leslie, 
as  the  road  was  rough,  and  in  some 
places  slippery  too.  The  party  went  on, 
some  more  quickly  than  others,  and  none 
exactly  together. 

"  I  think  the  frost  is  going,"  observed 
LesUe,  as  he  pursued  his  way  with  Helen. 
"  But  no  doubt  the  Mere  is  frozen  hard 
enough  for  to-day's  sport." 

"  I    trust   so,"  replied    Helen,    "  or    I 
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hope  no  one  will  venture  on  it.  You 
have  not  brought  your  skates,  my  Lord." 

"  I  do  not  skate  now,"  said  Clarence. 
"  My  wound  forbids  that  exercise." 

"Oh,  how  could  I  forget  that/'  said 
Helen.  "Ought  you  to  walk,  Lord  Leslie? 
Do  turn  back,  I  can  soon  overtake  the 
party." 

"Not  for  worlds.  Miss  Murray,"  said 
Leslie,  "would  I  give  up  walking  this 
morning ;"  and  he  drew  Helen's  arm 
again  within  his,  for  she  had  relinquished 
it  in  her  intention  of  proceeding  alone. 

"  Not  for  worlds,  my  Lord,"  said 
Helen.  "That  is  indeed  a  proof  that 
skating  has  great  attractions,  though  you 
cannot  join  in  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Leslie,  "'  It  powerfully 
attracts  me  this  morning.  But  I  wonder 
where  Lewis  is.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
occupying  his  place,  Miss  Murray;  his 
enviable  place." 

"  As  regards  what,  my  Lord  ?"  asked 
Helen,  who  wished  to  put  Lord  Leslie 
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right,  though  he  seeraed  determined  to 
be  wrong,  and  to  appropriate  people  to 
her  whom  she  was  indifferent  to. 

"As  regards  you,  Miss  Murray,"  said  Cla- 
rence, very  gravely.  "  Lewis  Pemberton's 
love  for  you  is  no  secret,  indeed,  it  can 
be  none  to  any  body.  But  this  morning 
accidentally  meeting  him  in  the  library, 
before  any  one  else  was  down,  he  opened 
his  whole  heart  to  me,  and  he  begged 
I  would  forward  his  suit,  inasmuch  that 
I  would  not  so  completely  occupy  you, 
(such  was  Lewis's  expression,)  and  thus 
effectually  preclude  his  approaching  you. 
I  promised  him  not  to  do  so,  and  I  as- 
sure you  to  find  myself  by  your  side, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  remain  here  is  a 
most  agreeable  surprise  to  me,  and  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  Where  can  Lewis 
be  r  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Helen,  "  I  do  not 
know,  and  should  he  make  his  appear- 
ance, will  you  promise  me.  Lord  Leslie, 
not  to  leave  me  ?" 
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His  Lordship  looked  delighted,  and 
Helen  feared  she  had  been  too  familiar. 
She  blushed  and  said,  "  I  mean — I  trust 
you  do  not  misunderstand  me." 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  Clarence.  "I  hope 
I  understood  that  it  is  your  wish  for  me 
to  remain  by  your  side,  and  could  /  ever 
wish  not  to  do  so." 

Helen  felt  his  gaze  was  upon  her, 
and  she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to 
his.  She  must  say  something,  or  she 
might  indeed  be  mis-interpreted,  and 
what  then  would  Leslie  think  of  her  ; 
for  did  she  not  know  he  was  affianced 
to  Constance. 

"  My  Lord,"  Helen  began,  "  you  are 
very  kind  to  be  thus  anxious  to  oblige 
me,  and  since  Mr.  Lewis  Pemberton  has 
not  kept  his  own  counsel,  I  will  venture 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
him.  I  cannot  accept  him  as  a  lover, 
and  yet  I  like  him  much  too  well  to 
mortify  him  by  a  refusal.  And,  there- 
fore  it   is    that    I    ask   you    to    remain 
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with  me,  though  Mr.  Lewis  should  join 
us." 

Lord  Leslie  lost  his  animation  at  this 
explanation  of  Helen ;  and  he  now 
walked  silently  on,  seemingly,  in  deep 
thought,  at  last  he  said,  "  May  1,  Miss 
Murray,  assume  the  privilege  of  an  old 
friend,  and  venture  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion ?  Have  you  ever  loved  ?  And  if 
not,  which  I  suspect  to  be  the  case,  is  it 
that  nature  has  blessed  you  with  a  cold 
disposition,  or  that  you  have  never  met 
with  one  you  thought  deserving  of  your 
preference  ?" 

"  And  may  I  enquire,  Lord  Leslie," 
said  Helen,  "  why  you  ask  me  such  a 
question  ?  It  must  be  from  sheer  curio- 
sity, decidedly,  and,  therefore,  I  will 
not  answer  you." 

"  If  you  had  substituted  the  word 
interest  for  curiosity  you  would  have 
been  right,"  said  his  lordship.  '  I 
look  at  you,  and  I  think  of  you, 
and  I  wonder  who  will  have  the  happi- 
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ness  of  gaining  a  heart  whose  value  is 
above  all  price." 

Helen  blushed^  and  said^  '^  No  one 
that  I  have  ever  seen^  most  decidedly. 
But  we  shall  miss  the  skating  unless  we 
quicken  our  pace,  Lord  Leslie.  The  road 
here  is  better,  and  \  can  very  well 
manage  alone."  And  she  withdrew  her 
arm  from  his  lordship's  and  hastened  on. 

The  path  was  just  as  rough  as  it  had 
been,  and  Lord  Leslie's  arm  would  have 
been  just  as  useful  to  our  heroine,  but 
Helen  neither  liked  the  manner,  nor  the 
significant  words,  nor  the  expressive 
looks  of  Lord  Leslie,  and  she  felt  she 
must  avoid  him  if  she  must  keep  her 
secret ;  and  to  keep  it  she  was  deter- 
mined. 

Helen  Murray  was  not  a  vain  girl ;  on 
the  contrary  she  was  the  very  last  person 
to  perceive  or  think  she  was  admired. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  it  was  too 
evident  that  Lord  Leslie  wished  her  to 
believe  she  was,  and  if  she  had  not  so 
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positively  been  told  by  Agnes  that  his 
engagement  to  Constance  Davenant  was 
one  of  affection^  and  of  his  own  seeking, 
nay,  that  he  had  urged  it  upon  her,  as 
Miss  Davenant  in  her  diffidence  in  her- 
self, and  want  of  confidence  in  her 
lover's  professions  had  shrank  from  it, 
Helen  would  now  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  LesHe  repented  him  of  it, 
and  that  he  was  fast  falling  in  love  again. 
She  almost  wished  now  for  poor  Lewis. 
On  they  walked  in  silence  till  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  party  who  had  halted 
at  a  gate  which  was  found  locked :  and 
before  a  way  to  the  next  field  was  made, 
Helen  and  her  companion  joined  them. 

Leslie's  feelings  were  not  enviable.  He 
found  he  had  betrayed  his  love  to  Helen, 
and  he  feared  also  that  she  was  dis- 
pleased. He  determined  to  be  more  on 
his  guard,  or  he  should  lose  the  pleasure 
of  her  society,  he  should  forfeit  her 
esteem,  her  good  opinion.  He  now 
sought  Lady  Aston. 

M  2 
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"  Well^  my  lord,"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  I 
thought  you  and  Miss  Murray  must 
have  mistaken  the  way." 

"Mind  you  don't,"  said  Mr.  Fairfax, 
in  his  most  sarcastic  tone,  "  but  better  do 
it  710W  than  a  few  months  hence."  The 
thoughts  of  his  son  made  him  bitter. 

Lord  Leslie  perceived  his  error.  He 
had  been  wrong,  very  wrong.  He  had 
not  merely  drawn  insinuations  on  himself, 
but  on  her  whose  very  name  in  his  eyes, 
was  sacred.  He  rather  angrily  replied, 
•'  Perhaps  Mr.  Fairfax,  you  are  not  aware 
that  Miss  Murray  and  I  are  old  friends  ; 
that  her  father  was  my  friend,  that  my 
sister — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  you  would  say," 
said  Fairfax  laughing.  "  But  Leslie,  I  was 
only  joking,  and  I  will  tell  no  tales.  Miss 
Davenant  is  far  away,"  whispered  the 
sarcastic  Fairfax,  "and  Helen  Murray 
is  a  sweet  girl." 

Lord  Leslie  thought  it  wise  to  restrain 
his   anger,   for    he    knew    Mr.    Fairfax 
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well  enough  to  be  com-inced  that  the 
less  he  seemed  to  care  for  his  sarcasm, 
the  less  he  would  hear  of  it. 

Lady  Aston  heard  Mr.  Fairfax'  remark 
on  Helen,  and  said  "  Miss  Murray  is 
to  be  my  visitor  this  season  in  London, 
and  I  expect  she  will  make  a  great 
sensation.  One  or  two  things  I  must 
teach  her.  She  must  leave  off  blushing, 
and  she  must  never  wear  pink.  In 
everything  else  she  is  comme  it  faut.  I 
intend  she  shall  try  to  skate  this 
morning.  But,"  continued  her  ladyship, 
"  who  have  we  here  ?  A  lady  on  the 
Mere,  Mr.  Fairfax.  Who  can  it  be : 
How  exquisitely  she  skates.  Any  of 
our  party  r "  and  her  ladyship  looked 
round. 

"A  giantess  I  declare,"  said  Emily 
Colville.  "  Good  gracious,  what  a 
monster  of  a  woman.  It  must  be 
Mrs.  Booth,  but  how  came  she  here  ?" 

"It  is  Le\^ds,  at  all  events,"  said 
Frank  Pemberton. 
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"  How  very  strange/'  observed  Miss 
Aston. 

"  That  woman  is  a  perfect  skater," 
exclaimed  Lady  Aston.  ''She  must 
give  me  a  few  hints.  Pray  let  us  make 
her  acquaintance  quickly ;"  and  she 
hastened  on. 

At  that  moment  a  tremendous  crash 
was  heard,  and  both  Lewis  and  the 
female  figure  disappeared. 

''  My  God !"  exclaimed  Fairfax,  "  the 
ice  has  given  way,  they  are  inevitably 
lost." 

All  ran  eagerly  forward,  and  Frank 
Pemberton  first  reached  the  Mere.  Both 
bodies  were  immersed,  both  had  been 
sucked  under  the  ice.  There  wa,s 
nothing  to  be  done  vdth  a  chance  of 
saving  them.  Frank  examined  the  banks 
on  all  sides.  Sir  Lenox  Buxton  ran 
back  to  the  Castle  for  help,  in  the  shape 
of  ropes  and  men.  Mr.  Pemberton  made 
off  to  a  near  cottage,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  help  there.     Lord  .Leslie  imme- 
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diately  sprang  on  to  the  ice  close  to  the 
chasm,  to  reconnoitre  the  possibility  of 
the  bodies  being  near  enough  to  lay  hold 
of.  Mr.  Fairfax  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
called  aloud  for  help,  in  the  vain  expecta- 
tion that  some  one  would  hear  him. 

Lady  Aston  had  sunk  on  the  ground, 
and  her  sister  Julia  stood  beside  her 
weeping.  The  Cohilles  in  silent  horror 
clasped  each  others  hand;  and  Helen 
racked  her  brain  to  think  of  some  plan 
to  rescue  poor  Lewis  and  his  companion 
She  was  dragging  a  large  hedge  stake 
towards  the  Mere,  when  she  suddenly 
rushed  on,  and  was  at  Lord  Leshe's  side. 

"  Pray,  my  lord, "  she  said,  seizing 
his  arm,  "  remain  not  here  a  moment. 
This  piece  of  ice  will  go  directly.  A 
large  crack  is  just  now  perceptible." 

"  Then  for  Heaven's  sake,  Helen," 
cried  Leslie,  ^^  hasten  back.  Why  did 
you  venture  on  it  ?  Was  it  to  save  me  r 
But  go — go,  dear  Helen." 

"  I  will,",  said  Helen ;    "  but  let   not 
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m}^  warning  be  in  vain.  Pray  come 
with  me." 

"  To  the  world's  end,  dear  Helen, " 
whispered  Clarence,  as  he  took  her  hand 
in  order  to  steady  her  retreat  on  the 
slippery  way.  When  they  gained  the 
bank,  "  Now,  Lord  Leslie,"  said  Helen, 
quite  indifferent,  almost  unconscious  of 
his  devotion,  "  use  your  utmost  strength 
with  this  piece  of  wood,  which  I  have 
pulled  from  yonder  hedge,  and  break 
this  ice,  a  larger  space  may  give  poor 
Lewis  a  chance." 

Lord  Leslie  did  her  bidding.  The  ice 
gave  way  before  his  Herculean  blow, 
and  immediately  it  was  perceived  that 
the  bodies  were  there. 

Mr.  Pemberton  had  returned  from  the 
cottage,  and  brought  the  poor  old  dame's 
clothes  line  ;  this  he  attached  to  his 
waist,  and  giving  the  end  to  Leslie,  he 
dashed  into  the  water.  He  seized  the 
apparently  lifeless  body  of  his  brother, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  it  to.  shore.    He 
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then  returned  for  the  stranger,  and,  with 
more  difficulty,  from  the  weight,  dragged 
the  corpse  to  land,  for  hfe  was  extinct 
there. 

But  the  horror  of  the  party  cannot 
be  described,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
this  stranger,  this  supposed  female,  was 
Sir  James  Aston.  At  that  moment 
numerous  men  from  the  Castle  came 
running  to  the  spot,  and  Lord  Heath- 
down  arrived  also,  with  Sir  Lenox  Bux- 
ton, and  the  carriage  soon  followed. 
Lewis  was  immediately  laid  in  it,  for  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  life  with  him 
was  not  extinct.  No  time  was  lost,  and 
when  he  reached  home  proper  restora- 
tives were  applied.  For  several  hours 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  restored  ani- 
mation ;  but  at  length  poor  Lady  Heath- 
down  had  the  joy  of  believing  her  son 
was  saved  to  her. 

But  to  return  to  the  party  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mere. 

Lady  Aston  had  fainted  at  the  appalling 
M  3 
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sight  of  the  dead  body  of  her  husband, 
Helen  was  endeavouring  to  revive  her, 
and  to  keep  Ufe  within  her,  for  she  began 
to  fear  it  too  was  ebbing  fast.  Lord 
Leshe  brought  water  from  the  Mere  in 
his  hat,  and  rendered  Helen  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power.  JuUa  Aston  was 
weeping  in  the  arms  of  the  two  Miss 
Colvilles,  and  Frank  Pemberton  was 
imploring  her  to  calm  herself  for  his 
sake  ;  for,  in  that  moment  of  excitement, 
every  feehng  displayed  itself  without 
care  or  thought.  Mr.  Fairfax  had  ex- 
amined the  corpse,  and  stood  silently  by 
the  dead  body  of  poor  Sir  James  Aston. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  had  gone  home  in  the 
carriage  with  Lewis  and  her  husband. 

Helen,  pale  as  monumental  marble, 
ceased  not  in  her  attentions  to  the  be- 
reaved wife,  and  when  another  carriage 
arrived  from  the  Castle,  Lord  LesUe 
carried  Lady  Aston  into  it,  and  laid  her 
in  Helen's  arms,  who  had  preceded  her 
In  order  to  support  her.    Frank  and  Miss 
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Aston  occupied  the  other  seat,  and  in 
that  melancholy  drive,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  Helen,  who,  however, 
seemed  little  less  alive  than  the  motion- 
less body  she  held  in  her  arms,  Frank 
poured  forth  his  love,  and  Julia  wept 
mingled  tears  of  bitterness  and  joy  on 
his  shoulder  as  she  acknowledged  that 
she  returned  it  truly  and  tenderly. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  had  stationed  herself 
in  Lewis'  chamber,  in  order  to  assist  and 
comfort  Lady  Heathdown  ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  second  carriage,  she  imme- 
diately descended,  feehng  anxious  for 
the  other  sufferers. 

Lady  Aston  was  carried  to  her  room, 
and  for  hours  remained  insensible,  and 
when  she  did  recover  consciousness,  fit 
after  fit  of  hysterics  terrified  her  domes- 
tics, and  distressed  her  poor  father  and 
mother,  whose  time  was  fully  occupied 
between  the  rooms  of  their  suffering 
children. 

Sir  James  Aston' s  body  was  conveyed 
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to  the  Castle  in  a  third  carriage,  attended 
by  his  servant.  The  rest  of  the  party 
walked  home.  And  so  ended  a  bright 
sunny  morning  in  February,  that  had 
opened  with  the  promise  of  much  plea- 
sure, and  had  closed  with  the  death  of 
one  of  the  party,  and  the  illness  of  two 
others,  and  had  thrown  a  gloom  and  an 
awe  over  the  whole.  Such  is  life — so 
uncertain  its  continuance,  so  soon  its 
sunshine  is  shut  out  by  clouds,  and 
storms,  and  darkness  ;  and  yet  man  goes 
on  his  path  full  of  hope  and  joy,  and 
laughing  and  revelling  as  though  there 
were  safety  in  ever}'  step,  and  as  though 
this  world  were  his  abiding  place.  And 
thus  souls  are  plunged  into  eternity  with 
all  their  sins  upon  them,  and  no  man 
is  taught  by  the  daily  experience  of 
these  awful  events. 

When  Lewis  Pemberton  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness, he  could  not  at  all  realize 
any  one  thing  that  had  occurred,  and 
it  was  some  days  before  he  could  relate 
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the  facts.  However,  he  gradually  became 
well,  apparently  well,  but  his  immersion 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  disease  that 
shortly  afterwards  showed  itself,  and 
caused  years  of  anxiety  to  poor  Lady 
Heathdown,  who  devoted  herself  to  her 
always  unfortunate  Lewis. 

Lord  Leslie  had  made  known  that  it 
was  to  Helen  Mr.  Lewis  Pemberton  owed 
his  life :  for  at  her  suggestion  the  ice 
was  broken  that  had  made  a  way  for  his 
escape.  It  need  not  be  told  that  this 
fact  did  not  decrease  Lewis'  love  for  our 
heroine ;  and  he  only  waited  his  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  it.  But  now^  he  was 
ordered  to  keep  his  room,  nay,  his  bed, 
for  some  days ;  and  his  seeing  Helen  for 
the  present  was  out  of  the  question.  So 
she  had  a  reprieve. 

The  whole  party  remained  that  day 
at  the  Castle,  and  a  gloomy  one  it  was  to 
all.  Lady  Heathdown  did  not  appear. 
His  Lordship  dined  \vith  his  guests. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  did  the  honors  for  her 
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mother-in-law.  Julia  Aston,  of  coursCj 
remained  in  her  room.  She  wept  over 
the  untimely  death  of  her  brother,  and 
she  wept  also  tears  of  joy  over  the  cer- 
tainty of  Frank  Pemberton's  love,  and 
she  wished  the  Castle  were  free  from 
visitors,  that  she  might  make  one  of  the 
family  party. 

The  next  morning  it  was  as  she  desired. 
Every  one  was  gone,  and  Pemberton 
Castle  was  only  occupied  then  by  the 
mournful  family  and  the  dead. 

When  Lord  Leslie  made  his  adieu, 
he  put  a  note  into  Helen's  hand,  and 
said,  "  Read  it  at  home,  and  forgive  and 
pity  me."  The  wondering  girl  crushed 
it  into  her  bosom,  and  Lord  Leslie  was 
gone. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Mrs. 
Melbourne  and  Helen  took  leave,  both 
offering  their  services  whenever  required, 
and  Lady  Heathdown  assured  them  she 
should  not  scruple  to  claim  them  after 
awhile. 
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Arrived  at  home,  Mrs.  Melbourne  was 
glad  of  its  repose,  and  Helen  sought  her 
own  room  in  order  to  read  the  note  Lord 
Leslie  had  put  into  her  hand.  On  open- 
ing it  she  found  it  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Davenant,  so  she  immediately  closed  it, 
and  hastening  to  her  aunt  she  told  her 
what  had  occurred. 

"  Of  course,  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne, '^  you  will  return  it  to  Lord 
LesUe  by  this  very  post.  But  I  see  it 
is  too  late ;  well,  to-morrow  must  do. 
He  will  be  quite  sure  you  have  not  read 
it.  But  what  in  the  world  could  his 
lordship  intend  to  write  to  you  ?  Perhaps 
a  copy  of  verses,  Helen?  Original,  of 
course.  You  are  evidently  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  Lord  Leslie,  as  w^ell  as  of  the 
old  Earl.  How  glad  I  am,"  continued  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  "  that  Lord  Moreton  had  left 
Pembert on.  Castle  before  this  fatal  acci- 
dent. It  would  have  upset  him,  T  am 
sure ;  though  you  say,  Helen,  how  much 
better  his  spirits  are,  I  can  see  the  tears 
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in  his  eyes,  and  a  shade  of  melancholy 
pass  over  his  brow,  when  any  allusion  is 
made  to  Lady  Moreton." 

'^  Yes,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Helen; 
"  but  do  guess  for  me  what  Lord  Leslie 
could  write  about.  No  doubt,  whatever 
it  was.  Miss  Davenant  will  have  it." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  in  the  world  of  that," 
observed  Mrs.  Melbourne  ;  "  so  let  us 
hope  that  his  lordship's  poetry  was  not 
of  the  tender  sort,  and  if  so,  that  Miss 
Davenant  is  not  of  a  jealous  disposi- 
tion." 

Helen,  however,  could  not  make  the 
joke  of  it  that  her  aunt  did.  She  felt 
uncomfortable,  suspicious  of  Lord  Leslie. 
She  feared  she  scarcely  knew  what ;  but 
she  thought  it  would  be  useless,  foolish, 
wrong,  to  annoy  her  aunt  with  her  sur- 
mises, when,  perhaps,  she  was  mistaken ; 
therefore  she  determined  to  try  to  dis- 
miss the  subject  from  her  thoughts,  and 
succeeded  tolerably. 

They  had  daily  bulletins  at  the  cottage 
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of  Le^vis  Pemberton  and  Lady  Aston. 
Gradually  they  both  recovered. 

Poor  Sir  James  Aston  was  interred  at 
his  own  family  church,  and  his  young 
widow  and  Julia  Aston  decided  to  remain 
at  Pemberton  Castle  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  and  Helen  wrote  their 
adieux  to  the  Heathdowns  previous  to 
their  departure  for  Moreton  Rectory, 
and  the  aunt  and  niece  left  their  pretty 
cottage  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  Lord 
Give  and  his  happy  Agnes. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


Constance  Davenant  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  with  her  brother  on  the 
morning  previous  to  their  leaving  home 
for  Moreton  Court,  when  the  letter-bag 
was  brought  in,  and  Lord  Davenant 
opening  it,  threw  a  letter  across  the 
table  to  his  sister,  saying,  "  From  Leslie. 
A  w^arm  lover  truly,  Constance  ;  to  meet 
to-morrow,  and  yet  a  letter  to-day." 

Constance  broke  the  seal  and  read  as 
follows : — 
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"What  do  you  think  of  me  now. 
And  how  shall  you  thmk  of  me  when  I 
am  bold  enough  to  avow  that  I  love  you 
passionately,  uncontrolably,  and  that  I 
have  done  so  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you." 

Constance  paused.  She  wondered 
what  Clarence  could  mean,  what  had 
called  forth  such  a  rhapsody.  She 
read  on. 

''And,  therefore,  I  fly  from  you,  for 
I  am  another's." 

Constance  again  paused.  "  Is  Clarence 
mad  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

Her  brother  looked  up  from  his  news- 
paper, "  Does  not  Leslie's  letter  please 
you,  Constance  ?"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  Reginald,"  exclaimed  his  sister, 
"here  is  a  mistake,  a  fearful  mistake. 
This  is  not  intended  for  me.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  another."  And  poor  Con- 
stance was  as  pale  as  death. 

"What    is    it    you    mean,    my   dear 
sister  ?"  asked   Lord   Davenant,   putting 
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down  the  Times,  and  a  little  alarmed  by 
her  manner,  her  words,  and  her  change 
of  countenance.  "  Do  explain  yourself, 
or  I  shall  echo  your  own  question,  '  Are 
you  mad  r'  " 

"On  the  way  to  become  so,  most 
assuredly,  Reginald,"  said  Constance, 
"  Read — read,  and  tell  me  if  I  have  not 
cause,"  and  she  threw  the  letter  to  her 
brother,  and  rested  her  burning  temples 
on  her  hands. 

Lord  Davenant  took  up  Clarence's 
epistle,  and  too  surely  he  found  that 
Constance  was  right.  It  was  a  farewell 
letter  to  Helen  Murray,  containing  a 
declaration  of  love,  a  determination 
however,  to  resist  it,  a  resolve  not  to 
meet  her  again  till  he  had  conquered 
the  feeling,  and  a  confession  that  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  give  his  hand,  and 
that  immediately  too,  to  a  person  who 
was  deserving  of  a  better  fate  than  being 
united  to  a  man  who  had  no  warmer 
feelings   towards   her   than   esteem   and 
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friendship.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
how  his  love  for  Helen  had  been  checked 
in  the  first  instance,  by  his  certainty  of 
her  engagement  to  Chve  ;  indeed,  how 
hopeless  he  had  ever  considered  it,  so 
much  so,  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
offer  his  hand  to  another,  who  was,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  deserving  of  his 
warmest  attachment,  and  whom  he  could 
have  dearly  loved  had  he  never  seen 
Helen.  And  had  he  not  met  her  as  now, 
free  in  heart  and  hand,  he  should  not 
ever  have  betrayed  his  feelings.  But  he 
was  fully  aware  he  had  committed  him- 
self in  words,  actions,  and  looks,  the  two 
days  he  had  passed  with  her  at  Pemberton 
Castle,  and  he  considered  an  explanation 
due  to  her,  and  thus  avowed  his  love 
and  misery.  He  was,  however,  happy 
in  the  knowledge  of  one  circumstance  ; 
that  he  alone  suffered.  Helen  s  sense 
of  propriety,  and  her  purity  of  heart 
would  naturally  preclude  the  possibiUty 
of  her  feeling  for  him  otherwise  then  as 
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a  friend ;  and  Constance  Davenant,  his 
betrothed^  was  too  noble,  too  true,  her- 
self to  doubt  the  man  who,  in  a  few 
weeks,  would  be  her  husband. 

Leslie  concluded  by  saying  he  should 
leave  home  during  Miss  Murray's  visit 
to  Moreton  Rectory.  He  intreated  her  to 
forget  the  contents  of  his  hurried  letter, 
and  try  to  think  of  him  with  kindness 
and  forgiveness. 

Helen  Murray's  name  w^as  not  men- 
tioned till  the  last  line,  and  it  was  the 
little  postscript,  "  Adieu,  Helen  adieu," 
that  betrayed  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion. 

Lord  Davenant^  on  perusing  this  letter 
felt  very  angry,  and  also  very  sad.  He 
declared  he  would  call  Leslie  to  account ; 
he  would  make  him  unsay  every  word 
he  had  written  :  he  would  expose  him, 
he  would  brand  him  as  a  base  deceiver, 
a  love  sick  boy  of  thirty  ;  a  despicable 
fellow  who  was  quite  unworthy  of  his 
Constance,  and  who  should  not  marrv  her 
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now,  even  if  his  very  existance  depended 
on  it. 

"  Hush^  hush,  my  darling  Reginald," 
said  Constance.  "  Do  not  thus  excite 
yourself,  do  not  distress  me  by  giving 
way  to  passion.  It  will  do  nothing  for 
either  of  us.  My  fate  is  sealed,  and  now, 
dear  brother,  I  am  wholly  yours,"  and 
Constance  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  the 
miserable  girl  wept  convulsively. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  affectionate,  my 
invaluable  sister,"  said  Reginald,  as  he 
raised  her  weeping  from  his  shoulder. 
'*  How  well  I  can  understand  your  grief ; 
how  well  I  can  sympathize  with  you. 
Now,  even  now,  I  have  difficulty  in 
restraining  my  tears  from  mingling  with 
yours." 

'•Poor  Davenant,"  sighed  Constance. 
''Our  happiness  seems  wrecked,  but 
still  we  have  each  other.  I  will  no 
longer  weep,  for  now  I  shall  never  leave 
you." 
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"  So  far/'  said  Davenant^  "  events 
work  together  for  my  good.  But 
dearest  sister,  you  who  have  loved 
so  warmly,  so  truly,  you — to  have  your 
heart  thrown  back  upon  you.  Oh,  I 
could  hunt  the  villain  through  the  world, 
and  deem  no  punishment  severe  enough 
for  his  perfidy.  I  will  chastise  this 
fellow." 

"For  my  sake  you  must  not,  Dave- 
nant,"  said  Constance,  who  had  now 
become  calm,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
appease  the  anger  of  her  brother. 
''  Remember,"  she  added,  "  Leslie  is 
still  dear  to  me.  I  cannot  in  a  moment 
cease  to  love  him,  if  ever  I  can.  But 
my  love  is  not  selfish — it  has  never 
been  so — and,  at  any  moment  I  would 
have  relinquished  him  to  ensure  his 
happiness.  You  know,  Reginald,  how 
unwillingly  I  engaged  myself  to  Clarence, 
because  I  always  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  such  a  love  for 
me   as   alone    could    make    me    happy. 
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And  whr^n  I  did  consent  to  be  his  wife, 
I  must  confess,  Reginald,  it  was  with 
fear  and  trembling  for  the  future.  So 
little  confidence  have  I  in  professions 
of  love.  And,  strange  to  say,  this  very 
Helen  Murray  has  ever  been  before 
me  as,  in  some  way,  connected  with  a 
misery  in  store  for  me.  So,  dear  brother, 
I  cannot  say  I  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  catastrophe — though,  truth  be 
spoken,  it  has  come  upon  me  as  a 
weight  of  woe  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,"  and  again  Constance's  tears 
flowed.  "But,"  she  resumed  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes,  "  you  must  oblige  me, 
Reginald,  by  not  appearing  in  this 
business.  It  is  my  only  chance  of 
future  happiness.  Promise  me,  brother, 
that  you  will  be  guided  by  me." 

"I  will  promise  not  to  seek  Lord 
Leslie,"  said  Davenant,  "  as  such  is  your 
wish ;  but,  if  we  meet  by  chance,  I  can- 
not promise  anything." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Constance ;  '*  for 
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meet  you  must  not.  And  now,  Regi- 
nald, will  you  farther  show  your  love  to 
me  ?" 

"  Only  tell  me  how,  Constance," 
replied  Davenant.  "  I  have  nothing  else 
to  live  for ;  I  am  wholly  yours." 

"Yes,"  said  Constance,  "we  belong 
now  to  each  other ;  and  surely  we  can 
make  each  other's  happiness.  If  I  can 
see  returning  cheerfulness  in  you,  Regi- 
nald, you  shall  not  have  cause  to 
complain  of  me.  Poor  human  nature 
must  have  its  hours,  its  days  of  regret. 
But  God  will  heal  the  wounded  heart 
that  trusts  in  him,  and  Castle  Davenant 
shall  not  always  be  as  now." 

"  But  tell  me,  Constance,"  asked 
Reginald,  "what  is  it  you  wish  me  to 
do?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Davenant,  "  that 
it  is  desirable  for  both  of  us  to  leave 
home ;  nay,  England  for  a  time.  Have 
you  any  objection  to  a  few  months 
abroad  ?" 
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"  None  in  the  world,  Constance,"  re- 
plied Darenant.  "  Let  us  make  imme- 
diate preparation  for  our  departure." 

''  Thank  you,  dear  brother,"  exclaimed 
Constance,  "  for  entering  so  readily  into 
my  plans.  I  feel  I  must  be  acting.  I 
must  not  sit  at  home  and  brood  over 
my  disappointment.  I  have  never  been 
on  the  Continent,  so  I  shall  see  much  to 
interest  me ;  and  there  we  will  stay  till 
my  false  lover  is  wedded  to  this  bewitch- 
ing Helen."  And  poor  Constance  tried 
to  smile,  but  it  was  only  an  attempt. 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  about  our 
visit  to  Moreton  Court?"  asked  Lord 
Davenant. 

''  Letters  must  be  written,  of  course," 
replied  Constance  ;  "  and  by  me,  Regi- 
nald. I  wish  to  do  it  all  myself.  You 
shall  read  them,  if  you  please  ;  and  alter 
them,  too,  if  you  disapprove." 

"  My  poor  Constance,"  said  Davenant, 
as  he  once  more  folded  his  sister  in  his 
arms,  "  may  God  support  you,  and  enable 
N   2 
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you  to  forget  and  forgive.  I  have  set 
you  but  a  miserable  example.  May  I 
learn  patience  and  contentment  from 
you.  Go,  love,  to  your  painful  and 
difficult  task,  and  I  will  lose  no  time  in 
making  my  arrangements  for  some 
months'  absence  from  Castle  Davenant." 

Constance  left  her  brother ;  and,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  room  sought  that 
help  which  brought  the  consolation  it 
ensured. 

Before  post  time  Miss  Davenant  had 
written  her  letters,  and  her  brother  had 
read  them  in  grief  and  admiration,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  returned  them  to  his 
sister,  "  What  a  heart  Leslie  has  thrown 
away.  He  deserves  not  happiness,  and 
yet  he  will  find  it  with  that  Helen 
Murray." 

"  Doubtless  he  will,"  said  Constance ; 
"  and  I  hope  in  time  I  shall  be  able  to 
rejoice  in  it.  But  now  this  subject  is  not 
to  pass  our  lips  again,  Reginald.  Let  it 
be   as   though    such    things    had   never 
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existed.  On  Wednesday  you  say  we  can 
go ;  that  will  suit  me.  I  have  much  to 
arrange  in  my  schools  and  amongst  the 
poor — now  7ni7ie  always.  But  these  let- 
ters :  seal  them,  Davenant,  and  then  for 
a  walk.  I  want  your  advice  about  a  new 
cottage  for  the  old  butler.  It  is  a  fine 
afternoon,  will  you  go  with  me  to  the 
village  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,  love,"  said  Davenant ; 
'*  and  the  brother  and  sister  set  off 
together,  and  many  a  heart  did  they 
cheer  by  their  presence  and  promised 
bounty ;  and  though  their  own  hearts 
were  heavy  and  in  sorrow,  yet  they  felt 
them  lightened,  and  rejoiced  in  being 
able  thus  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  those  about  them  who  were  dependant 
on  them.  And  Reginald  and  Constance 
Davenant,  always  devotedly  attached  to 
each  other,  now  felt  a  new  bond  of  union 
in  their  mutual  sorrows.  They  now 
looked  entirely  to  each  other  for  happi- 
ness,   and  with    their    good    sense    and 
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kindl}^  feelings,  time  was  only  required 
to  ensure  it. 

Constance's  letter  to  the  Earl  of  More- 
ton  merely  referred  him  to  his  son  for 
the  reason  of  their  non-arrival  at  More- 
ton  Court.  She  wrote  two  lines  to  Agnes, 
merely  saying  : — - 

"  All  my  gloomy  forebodings  are 
realized,  dear  Agnes.  At  present  I 
am  very  miserable.  Continue  to  me 
you7'  love.  In  the  possession  of  that  and 
Davenant's  I  am  not  quite  deserted. 
Lord  Leslie  must  explain  these  few  hur- 
ried lines ;  he  best  can  do  so.  God  bless 
you,  Agnes.  I  hope  some  of  these  days 
to  witness  the  happiness  that  I  hear  is 
yours.  We  set  off  for  the  Continent  on 
Wednesday.  We  shall  be  away  some 
months.  Yours,  ever, 

"  C.  Davenant.' 

Her  letter  to  Leslie  was  also  concise. 
She  enclosed  his  love  epistle  to  Helen, 
saying  she  had  inadvertently  read  it, 
supposing  it  was  addressed   to  herself; 
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but,  finding  out  her  mistake,  she  now 
returned  it.  No  remarks  from  her 
could  be  necessary.  She  only  rejoiced 
that,  even  at  the  last  hour,  the  truth  was 
known  to  her.  It  had  sared  them  both 
from  years  of  misery.  She  assured  him 
of  her  forgiveness,  and  she  concluded  by 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  he  would 
find  his  happiness  where  he  was  now 
free  to  seek  it. 

And  how  did  the  individuals  to  whom 
these  epistles  were  addressed  feel  on  the 
receipt  of  them  ? 

We  must  carry  our  readers  to  Moreton 
Court  and  Rectory,  and  let  them  judge 
for  themselves. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


The  Earl  of  Moreton  and  Lord  Leslie 
were  at  breakfast  the  following  morning 
when  the  letters  were  brought  in,  and 
they  opened  their's  from  Constant  Dave- 
nant  at  the  same  moment. 

The  Earl  soon  read  his^  and  threw  it 
to  Leslie,  saying,  "  What  does  this  mean, 
Clarence,  for  it  seems  that  you  know  ?" 

Poor  Leslie  was  still  holding  the  letter 
of  Constances  in  his  hand,  and  was 
seemingly  reading  it ;    but  that  was  not 
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the  case,  for  the  enclosure  (his  own  letter 
to  Helen  MuiTay)  at  once  caught  his 
eye,  and  his  heart  sunk  within  him. 
Without  looking  at  Constance's  letter,  he 
of  course  knew  just  what  she  must  say. 
She  would  release  him  from  his  engage- 
ment, and  she  would  not  reproach  him. 
Such  was  his  correctly  formed  opinion  of 
the  woman  he  believed,  till  that  moment, 
would  be  his  wife.  He  at  once  saw  his 
conduct  in  its  true  light,  but  he  did  not 
shrink  from  avowing  it,  and  he  manfully 
confessed  his  sin  (for  so,  at  this  moment 
of  excitement,  he  deemed  it)  to  his 
father,  and  the  good  old  Earl  pitied  at 
the  same  time  that  he  condemned  his 
son. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it  now,  Leslie," 
said  Lord  Moreton,  after  he  had  listened 
with  amazement  and  patience  to  the 
whole  detail  of  Leslie's  love  for  Helen, 
and  the  feelings  that  had  induced  him  to 
engage  himself  to  Constance.  "  There 
is  no  help  for  it ;  the  truth  has  come  out, 
N  3 
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and  though  I  feel  very  sorry  for  dear 
Constance,  and  think  she  has  been 
treated  very  ill  indeed  by  you,  Clarence, 
even  from  the  beginning,  (for  why  you 
ever  offered  to  her  puzzles  me)  yet 
things  might  have  been  worse.  Con- 
stance might  have  been  without  a  home, 
without  a  fortune,  without  a  protector ; 
and,  worse  than  all,  without  good  sense 
and  strength  of  character.  She  will  in  time, 
no  doubt,  poor  girl,  not  care  for  you,  Les- 
lie. Indeed,  you  don't  deserve  that  she 
should  ever  have  done  so.  Perhaps,  too, 
she  is  on  the  whole  happier  as  mistress 
of  Castle  Davenant  than  the  wife  of  such 
a  fellow  as  you.  To  be  sure  I  had  planned 
in  my  own  mind  that  Lord  Davenant 
would  fall  in  love  with  Helen ;  but,  per- 
haps, she  has  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  you. 
All  I  can  say  is,  lose  no  time  my  boy 
in  finishing  your  wooing,  for  it  seems 
you  have  begun  it  from  your  own  show- 
ing, and  though  my  pretty  dark-eyed 
Helen   may  have   looked  grave  at  you, 
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and  felt  angry,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
you  can  persuade  her  to  forgive  you. 
She  comes  to  the  Rectory  on  Monday," 
continued  the  Earl.  "  Agnes  must  tell 
her  you  are  a  free  man,  but  not  hoiv  you 
gained  your  freedom,  or  the  child,  who 
I  am  sure  has  been  carefully  educated, 
may  have  scruples  about  accepting  you 
on  Constance's  account.  By  all  means 
win  her  consent  to  be  your  bride,  and 
marry  her  quickly,  and  then  tell  her 
what  a  sad  deceitful  fellow  you  are. 
This  is  my  advice,  Leslie,  and  if  you 
follow  it,  may  it  prove  to  be  for  your 
happiness.  Here  is  Agnes,"  added  his 
father,  and  the  next  minute  Lady  Clive 
entered  the  room. 

After  the  morning  salutations,  she  said, 
eagerly,  "  Oh,  Clarence,  ease  my  mind 
quickly,  and  tell  me  why  you  have  made 
Constance  miserable.  She  says  she  is  so, 
and  she  refers  me  to  you.  Read  her 
letter,"  and  she  gave  Leslie  Miss  Dave- 
nant's  note. 
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"  Indeed,  Agnes,"  stammered  out 
Clarence,  "  I  am  very  unfortunate,  very 
blameable ;  but  you  must  forgive  me,  as 
I  am  sure  Constance  does.  Indeed,  dear 
sister,  I  cannot  bear  your  reproaches. 
Spare  me  as  she  has  done." 

He  then  related  to  Lady  Clive  all  that 
had  passed,  and  it  was  only  then  that 
she  knew  his  real  feelings.  She  was  as 
much  surprised  as  the  Earl  had  been, 
and  more  distressed,  for  she  dearly, 
tenderly  loved  her  friend.  But  she  saw 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  nothing 
could  be  said  to  alleviate  the  present 
unhappiness  of  Constance. 

Agnes'  only  satisfaction  was  that  her 
brother  would  be  happy,  for  she  little 
doubted  now  why  Helen  had  been  so 
insensible  to  Clive. 

She  consented  to  tell  Miss  Murray 
of  Leslie's  changed  fortunes,  and  she 
quite  agreed  with  her  father  in  thinking 
it  would  be  judicious  not  to  mention  that 
Helen  was  the  cause. 
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Leslie  now  intreated  the  forgiveness 
of  his  sister  for  all  he  had  done,  for  all 
he  had  made  Constance  suffer.  "  I  hope, 
dear  Agnes,"  he  said,  "that  the  time 
may  come  when  you  will  not  love  Helen 
less  than  this  early  friend  of  your 
youth." 

''I  already  love  Helen,"  replied  Agnes. 
"  And,  if  she  make  you  happy,  Clarence, 
you  know  how  dear  she  will  be  to  me. 
But  I  can  now  only  think  of  Constance, 
and  I  must  write  to  her ;  but,  oh,  what 
can  I  say  ?" 

"  What,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Leslie. 
"  You  can  only  abuse  me,  Agnes." 

'^  That  would  not  comfort  the  noble 
minded,  the  forgiving  Constance, 
Clarence,"  said  his  sister,  reproachfully. 

''  I  am  sure  it  would  not,"  repUed 
Leslie.  "  But  I  know  you  will  say  just 
what  is  best — ^just  what  she  will  most 
like.  I  dare  not  send  a  word  to  her ; 
but  you,  my  Lord,"  turning  to  his  father, 
"  you  will  answer  her  letter." 
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"Certainly,"  said  Lord  Moreton.  "Poor 
girl,  poor  Constance.  I  am  glad  she  and 
Davenant  are  going  abroad,  for  I  am 
sure  I  should  feel  it  quite  impossible  to 
meet  them  at  present." 

"  I  feel  as  though  I  never  dared  meet 
Constance  again,"  observed  Leslie. 

"  And  I,"  exclaimed  Lady  Clive, 
"would  give  worlds  to  be  with  her  at 
this  moment,  and  mingle  my  tears  with 
hers,  and  love  her  the  dearer  for  your 
desertion  of  her.  But,  doubtless,  it  is 
better  that  Constance  should  not  see  any 
of  us  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  she 
thinks  so  too,  and  is  therefore  doing 
wisely  in  going  abroad.  Of  course, 
Clarence,  your  letter  to  Constance  was 
sent  to  Helen  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Leslie,  "  and  returned 
by  her  this  very  post." 

"  And  what  says  Helen  ?"  asked  the 
Earl. 

"  Not  a  word,  my  Lord,"  replied  Leslie. 
"She  would   see  the  mistake   the   first 
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line.  My  note  to  Miss  Davenant,  as  I 
ought  now  to  call  her,  was  merely  to 
ask  her  to  bring  a  book  I  had  left  in  my 
room  at  Castle  Davenant  *  and,  whatever 
it  had  been,  Helen  would  not  have  read 
it,  I  am  sure." 

"  Neither  would  Constance  have  read 
your  letter  to  Helen,"  said  Lady  Clive, 
"had  you  fortunately  addressed  her  by 
name    at   the    commencement    of    your 
epistle." 
j         ^^Oh,  do  not  say  fortunately,  x\gnes," 
j    exclaimed  Leslie,  "  for  really  it  is  more 
j    fortunate  as  it  is.     I  never  should  have 
known    happiness     with    any    one    but 
Helen,    and    then     how    miserable    for 
Constance,  a  thousand  times  more  miser- 
able than  she  can  be  now." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Clarence,"  said  the 
Earl.  "  Mrs.  Melbourne  and  Helen  come 
on  Monday,  do  they  not,  Agnes  r" 

•'  Yes,  papa,"  replied  Lady  Clive ; 
•'  and  now  it  is  fortunate  we  shall  not 
have  any  other  guests.  Are  you  alone  too?" 
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^^Yes,"  said  Lord  Moreton.  ''The 
Fairfaxes  cannot  come.  The  poor 
Heathdowns,  of  course,  cannot.  So 
there  \^ill  be  no  guests  at  Moreton 
Court.  I  shall  expect  you  will  all  dine 
here  on  Tuesday." 

"  And  you  must  come  to  us,  papa, 
eyery  other  day.  You,  Clarence,  I  sup- 
pose, will  make  the  Rectory  your  home  ?" 
observed  Lady  Clive. 

Lord  Leslie  smiled.  "  I  will  walk 
back  with  you  now,"  was  his  reply, 
"  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you ;"  and 
the  brother  and  sister,  arm  in  arm, 
pursued  their  way,  and  Clarence  told 
her  all  his  hopes  and  fears  as  regarded 
the  success  of  his  suit  to  Helen,  and 
they  parted  at  the  garden  gate  of  the 
Rectory. 

The  following  Monday  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne and  Helen  arrived;  and,  before 
very  long  Lady  Clive  took  an  opportunity 
of  telling  the  former,  as  though  the  in- 
formation were  not  at  all  interesting  to 
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Helen,  that  her  brother's  engagement  to 
Constance  Davenant  was  broken  off,  and 
that  now  the  wide  world  was  before  him 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  expressed  great  sur- 
prise, but  of  course,  asked  no  questions. 

Helen  spoke  not,  but  her  changing 
countenance  convinced  Lady  Clive  that 
she  was  not  indifferent  to  Leslie. 

When  the  aunt  and  niece  found  them- 
selves alone  an  hour  before  dinner,  they 
discussed  the  subject,  wondering  what 
had  occurred  to  break  off  the  engage- 
ment. But  they  came  not  near  the 
truth. 

"  Be  cautious,  my  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  "  do  not  let  this  fascinating 
Lord  gain  an  influence  over  you  without 
the  certainty  that  he  is  sincere.  I  am 
somewhat  doubtful  of  men  who  break 
off  marriages,  especially,  too,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  accomplishment." 

"  Perhaps,  dear  aunt,"  observed  Helen, 
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"it  is  Miss  Davenant  who  has  broken 
it  off." 

"  Well,  my  child,  we  can  only  surmise, 
and  perhaps  shall  never  know  the  truth," 
said  Mrs.  Melbourne,  "  be  on  your  guard, 
I  entreat  of  you." 

Mrs.  Melbourne  was  charmed  with 
Lady  Clive,  and  delighted  to  see  her 
friend  and  favorite  Henry  so  happy. 

And  Agnes  was  not  disappointed  in 
Mrs.  Melbourne,  and  that  was  saying  a 
great  deal,  for  Clive  had  extolled  her  to 
the  skies,  and  she  had  educated  Helen. 

Lord  Moreton  and  Leslie  arrived  for 
dinner,  and  immediately  afterwards  it 
was  announced.  They  both  met  Helen 
with  evident  pleasure,  and,  as  Leslie 
took  her  into  the  dining-room,  he  said, 
"  I  received  my  returned  note  from  you. 
Miss  Murray.  How  very  careless  I  have 
been." 

'^  I  hope  your  carelessness  has  not 
been  of  any  consequence.  Lord  Leslie  ?" 
answered    Helen.       And   she   wondered 
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whether  she  should  ever  know  what  it 
was  he  had  written  to  her. 

"Yes,"  said  LesHe,  "it  has,  but  we 
will  not  discuss  it  now.  You  forgive  me 
the  trouble  I  caused  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Helen,  "  it  is  too 
trifling  to  mention." 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was,  of 
of  course,  general  from  the  smallness  of 
the  party.  Leshe's  devotion  was  very 
apparent,  and  though  he  said  not  one 
word  that  Helen  could  interpret  to  mean 
more  than  friendship,  still  she  felt  it  did 
mean  more.  His  eloquent  eyes  spoke 
volumes,  and  when  she  retired  for  the 
night  she  could  not  but  have  a  hope 
that  Leslie  really  Uked  her,  and  she 
could  not  help  indulging  in  suspicions 
that  his  note  to  her,  mis-sent  to  Castle 
Davenant,  as  she  naturally  concluded  it 
was,  had  had  something  to  do  with  the 
sudden  breaking  off  of  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Davenant ;  and  Helen  forgot  her 
aunt's  sage  advice,  and  gave  her  every 
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thought  to  the  delightful  hope,  that,  per- 
haps, Leslie  did  indeed  love  her. 

When  our  heroine  wished  her  aunt 
good  night,  Mrs.  Melbourne  blessed  her, 
and  said,  "  Remember  my  caution,  love, 
it  is  a  very  necessary  one,  more  necessary 
than  I  imagined." 

'^  And  why,  dear  aunt  ? "  asked 
Helen. 

"  Because  Lord  Leslie  is  trying  to  gain 
your  affections,  Helen.  His  manner  is 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Remember,  my 
child,  that  however  much  you  are 
inclined  to  encourage  him,  that  he  is 
to  be  distrusted.  He  has  just  broken  off 
an  engagement  that  has  existed  for  some 
time,  and  with  a  girl  too,  with  whom  we 
may  say,  he  has  been  to  the  altar.  Per- 
haps he  is  only  amusing  himself  with  my 
Helen." 

''  Dear  aunt,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot 
think  so  ill  of  Lord  Leslie.  I  will  ask 
Agnes  to-morrow  how  it  is  that  Con- 
stance is  not  to  marry  her  brother.     And 
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I  will  not  give  my  heart  lightly  or 
hastily." 

"  My  poor  Helen,"  replied  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne, "  your  heart  is  so  disposed  to 
kindness  towards  Lord  Leslie  that  I  fear 
for  you.  But  now  go  to  bed,  love,  it  is 
late." 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Melbourne, 
as  usual,  breakfasted  in  her  own  room. 
Immediately  afterwards  Agnes  excused 
herself  to  Helen,  as  she  had  had  a  mes- 
sage from  her  father,  and  she  must  go 
home  for  half  an  hour,  for  still  she  called 
Moreton  Court  so. 

Clive,  as  was  his  custom,  took  an  early 
walk  round  his  parish,  and  Helen,  after 
seeing  that  her  aunt  Melbourne  needed 
not  her  presence,  ensconced  herself  in  a 
comfortable  arm  chair  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  soon  lost  herself  in  an  in- 
teresting book. 

She  had  been  thus  occupied  about 
half  an  hour  when  the  door  opened,  this 
she  scarcely  noticed,  and  continued  read- 
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ing ;  when,  "  Good  morning,  Miss  Mur- 
ray," in  the  voice  of  Leshe  rather  startled 
her. 

"  Good  morning,  my  lord,"  said  Helen, 
rising  from  her  chair,  and  still  holding 
her  book. 

"  May  I  enquire  what  has  interested 
you,"  asked  Clarence,  "  T  stood,  at  least, 
five  minutes  at  the  window,  hoping  to 
gain  your  attention,  but  in  vain.  You 
never  raised  your  eyes  from  this  volume," 
and  Leslie  took  it  out  of  Helen's  hand. 

''  It  is  quite  new  to  me  my  Lord,"  said 
Helen.     "  I  think  the  poetry  exquisite." 

"  Yes,  Macaulay  is  the  first  writer  of 
the  day,"  observed  Leslie,  adding,  "  and 
do  you  not  admire  the  illustrations  so 
cleverly  executed  ? " 

"  Yes,  very  much,"  replied  Helen. 
''  Do  you  draw.  Lord  Leslie  ?"  and  Helen 
seated  herself  on  a  sofa. 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarence  ;  '^  but  not  well, 
not  so  well  as  CHve.  Mine  are  merely 
slight    sketches    from    nature.       Having 
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lived  so  much  in  foreign  lands,  I  have 
several  interesting  scenes  of  countries, 
just  scrawled  on  cards,  which  serve  to 
remind  me  of  circumstances  long  gone 
by." 

"  How  much  I  should  like  to  see 
them, "  observed  Helen.  "  I  suppose 
they  are  not  here  r" 

"  Agnes  has  several  of  them  in  one  of 
her  portfolios, "  said  Leslie.  '^  But  I 
assure  you  they  are  not  worth  the  notice 
of  such  a  finished  artist  as  yourself,  Miss 
Murray." 

Helen  blushed  at  this  praise,  though 
she  knew  it  to  be  deserving,  for  her 
drawings  were  very  beautiful. 

"  Some  of  these  days,"  continued  Leslie, 
''  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  see  your  draw- 
ings ;  I  shall  consider  it  a  high  privilege." 

"  No  great  privilege,  surely  my  Lord," 
observed  Helen,  in  a  little  confusion,  for 
LesUe  had  now  taken  a  seat  by  her  side. 

"  Not  a  privilege.  Miss  Murray  ;  indeed 
I  shall  so   consider  it,  as  I  cannot  see 
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them  without  heing  admitted  a  guest  at 
Mayfield — a  guest  at  that  sweet  pretty 
cottage,  which,  even  in  winter,  struck  me 
by  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  But  tell 
me—" 

Helen  had  reached  her  work  box,  and 
had  seated  herself  at  a  small  table,  a  little 
removed  from  the  couch. 

"  Will  you,  Miss  Murray,"  continued 
Clarence,  as  he  also  left  the  sofa,  and 
drew  a  chair  to  Helen's  table,  and  sat 
down  again  by  her  side.  "  Will  you  tell 
me  what  you  thought  of  my  strange  mis- 
take in  giving  you  a  letter  intended  for 
another." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Helen,  who  busily 
went  on  with  her  crochet  work,  as  though 
her  existence  depended  upon  finishing  it, 
''I  thought,  my  Lord  that  Miss  Dave- 
nant  would  be  disappointed." 

"  And  may  I  hope  Helen — I  beg  your 
pardon,    Miss   Murray — that    you   were 
not  quite  pleased  ?" 
Helen  was  silent. 
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"  May  I  interpret  your  silence  as  I 
wish  ?"  asked  Clarence. 

Helen  found  it  was  necessary  to  speak, 
and  she  said  as  calmly  as  she  could,  "  I 
certainly  thought  it  odd  that  your  lord- 
ship should  write  to  me  at  all;  but  as 
you  had  done  so,  I  will  not  deny  that  my 
curiosity  was  disappointed  in  finding  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  another." 

"  Curiosity,  Miss  Murray  ;  alas,  if  that 
was  the  feeling,"  sighed  Leslie,  "  I  do 
not  feel  much  flattered,  certainly." 

Helen  felt  uncomfortable.  She  put 
down  her  work,  she  took  it  up  again. 
She  looked  out  of  the  window — she 
wondered  why  Agnes  was  so  long  away. 
She  asked  Lord  Leslie  if  he  had  met 
her  ? 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  and  she 
told  me  to  come  on,  saying  I  should  find 
you  alone,  and  that  was  what  I  wished." 
And  Leslie  looked  at  Helen,  and  seemed 
to  try  to  read  her  inmost  thoughts. 

"  I   am    sure   Aunt   Melbourne   must 
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want  me/'  said  Helen,  and  looking  at  her 
watch,  she  arose. 

"  Helen/'  said  Clarence,  ^^  will  you 
leave  me,  leave  me  now,  when  I  am  come 
here  in  the  hope, — in  the  dehghtful  hope 
that  my  presence  would  not  annoy  you  r" 

'^  Annoy  me.  Lord  Leslie,  surely  not," 
said  Helen,  "  but  Aunt  Melbourne — " 

^^Has  her  maid,  doubtless,"  observed 
Leslie,  ''  so  do  not  go,  but  listen  to  me, 
for  I  hope  to  interest  you  in  a  story  I 
nave  to  tell  that  concerns  me  nearly,"  and 
Clarence  now  rose  too.  "  You  will  not 
refuse  me  your  presence,  your  attention, 
Helen."  And  he  ventured  to  take  her 
hand. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Helen,  "  Miss  Dave- 
nant, — Agnes." 

'^  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Leslie,  who 
had  led  Helen  once  again  to  the  sofa, 
and  now  sat  beside  her.  "  It  is  of 
Constance  Davenant  I  would  tell  you." 

Helen  was  pale  and  almost  breathless 
with   agitation;     she    could    only    say, 
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•''  Go  on  my  lord,  but  I  believe  I  know 
the  history/' 

"  Not  all,  Helen,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Leslie.  "Constance  has  discarded  me, 
and  why  ?  because  she  has  a  noble  heart, 
and  an  unselfish  disposition.  She  has 
discovered  that  my  affections  are  not  hers. 
She  has  discovered  that  they  are  not 
my  own.  She  knows  what  I  now  venture 
to  declare  to  you,  Helen.  That  they  are 
yours." 

Helen  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  "Oh, 
Lord  Leslie,"  she  exclaimed  "can  all 
this  be  true  ?" 

"  True  as  Holy  Writ,  my  Helen,"  said 
his  lordship,  who  now  took  the  hand  of 
the  weeping  girl.  "  But  why  do  you 
weep,  Helen  r  how  am  I  to  interpret 
these  tears  r"  and  he  drew  her  towards 
him.  "  Dear,  dear  Helen,  may  1  whisper 
to  you  how  much  I  love  you.  How  long 
I  have  done  so,  how  I  have  struggled 
against  my  passion,  how  it  has  conquered 
me,   and   how   I   am  now  at  liberty   to 
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iudulge  it,  and  to  ask  you  if  you  think 
you  can  ever  return  it." 

''  Oh,  Lord  LesUe,"  said  Helen,  draw- 
ing herself  from  his  embrace,  and  wiping 
away  her  tears,  her  tears  of  untold  joy, 
"  am  I  to  believe  all  you  say,  or  are  these 
mere  professions  ?" 

''  Helen,"  said  Clarence,  ''  will  you 
give  me  your  undivided  attention  for  the 
next  ten  minutes?  and  I  will  tell  you 
every  feeling  of  my  soul,  every  action  of 
my  life,  from  the  first  moment  I  met  you 
at  Lord  Heathdown's  dinner  table  at 
Pemberton  Castle.  And  theti,  if  you 
doubt  my  love  and  truth,  you  are  not  the 
Helen  I  believe  you  to  be." 

Lord  Leslie,  now,  in  animated  and 
glowing  language  related  to  his  beloved, 
as  he  sat  beside  her,  every  look  bespeak- 
ing the  ardent  passion  of  his  soul,  all 
that  our  readers  are  so  well  acquainted 
with.  His  early  admiration  of  her.  The 
duel  in  her  cause — nay,  he  did  not  con- 
ceal from  her  the  contents  of  the  epistle 
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intended  for  her,  which  Constance  had 
read  in  mistake,  and  when  he  had  finish- 
ed his  heart's  history,  he  awaited,  in 
breathless  agitation,  Helen's  answer. 

Her  first  words  were,  as  Leslie  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "  and  now,  Helen,  may 
I  hope  you  do  not  hate  me  for  all  my 
folly,  all  my  blunderings."  "  Poor,  poor 
Constance,  you  have  made  her  miser- 
able." 

'^  And  consequently,"  observed  his  lord- 
ship, with  some  pique,  "  I  do  not  deserve, 
in  your  opinion,  that  you  should  make 
me  happy.     Is  it  so  Miss  Murray  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Helen,  ''  you 
have  rightly  interpreted  my  thoughts, 
as  far  as  thinking  you  do  not  deserve 
happiness.     But — " 

"  But  what,  Helen,"  said  LesHe,  impa- 
tiently. 

She  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"  But   you   will    not    be    so    cruel, " 
added   his   lordship,    "  as  to   inflict  the 
punishment.     Is  it  so,  sweet  girl  ?     May 
o  3 
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1 — may  I  believe  I  am  not  indiiFerent 
to  you?  May  I  hope  that  a  devotion 
unknow^n  till  now,  may  in  time  secure  to 
me  your  affections  ;  and  that  then  you 
will  be  my  wife?"  and  again  Leslie  seized 
Helen's  hand.     "  Promise  me,"  he  added. 

She  did  not  now  withdraw  her  hand — 
she  felt  too  happy  for  words — she  whis- 
pered as  only  he  could  just  catch  the 
sounds,  "  I  do  promise,  if — " 

'•Oh,  say  no  more  love,"  gently  breathed 
Clarence  ;  "I  guess  what  that  i/" means — 
if  fathers,  and  aunts,  and  sisters  consent. 
They  will — they  do — Agnes  left  you  this 
morning  that  I  might  learn  my  fate. 
My  father  is  anxious  to  call  you  his  child, 
and  surely  the  kind  Mrs.  Melbourne  will 
not  say  no." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Melbourne 
entered  the  room.  Helen  flew  to  meet 
her,  and  wept  in  her  arms. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne, "  what  means  this  agitation  ? 
Lord  LesHe,  pray  explain." 
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In  a  few  words  his  lordship  told 
Mrs.  Melbourne  his  hopes,  his  wishes ; 
and  when  she  was  cominced  of  his 
earnestness  and  truth,  and  that  his 
father  countenanced  his  suit,  she  hesi- 
tated not  to  give  her  consent.  At 
the  same  time  she  begged  his  lordship 
would  be  quite  sure  that  he  knew  his 
own  mind,  and  not  make  her  dear  Helen 
miserable  by  changing  it. 

"  There  is  no  possibility  of  my 
changing,"  said  Lord  Leslie ;  "  and  I 
hope  Helen  is  not  fickle." 

'^  She  has  been  very  faithful  to  you, 
my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Melbourne. 

Leslie  looked  all  delighted  curiosity, 
and  said,  "  Indeed,  has  then  Miss  Mur- 
ray — 

"  I  am  not  going  to  betray  Helen,  my 
Lord,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Melbourne.  "  I 
advise  you  both  to  go  and  meet  Lady 
Chve ;  for,  my  child,  you  look  pale  and 
ill.  The  fresh  air  will  revive  you ;"  and 
the  happy  lovers  left  the  house  together. 
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Lady  Clive  very  sincerely  congratula- 
ted her  friend  and  her  brother,  and  when 
Helen  saw  Lord  Moreton  that  afternoon, 
he  embraced  her,  and  declared  he  had 
always  loved  her  as  a  daughter. 

Lord  Clive  was  warm  in  his  good 
wishes,  and  a  happier  family  circle  could 
not  be  than  was  then  assembled  at  More- 
ton  Rectory.  Each  coming  day  con- 
vinced the  lovers  that  they  must  have 
been  for  ever  wretched  had  the  fates 
separated  them ;  and  every  day  they 
mutually  discovered  something  in  each 
other  that  increased  their  regard. 

After  staying  a  fortnight  at  the 
Rectory,  Mrs.  Melbourne  and  Helen 
spent  a  few  weeks  at  Moreton  Court ; 
and  before  they  returned  to  Maytield 
cottage,  the  day  was  fixed  on  for  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Leslie  and  Helen 
Murray,  who  were  immediately  after- 
wards to  take  up  their  residence  at 
Strathallan,  which  was  to  be  their  home 
for  the  present. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


Mr.  Hertford  arrived  in  Naples  a  few 
hours  before  Augustus  Brown.  He  had 
been  too  uncertain  of  his  own  humour 
to  travel  with  him.  Mr.  Hertford  lost 
no  time  in  seeking  the  Browns,  but  he 
had  arrived  too  late  for  his  purpose ; 
namely,  to  talk  over  with  his  friend  John 
the  propriety  of  his  making  Matilda  his 
wife. 

Poor  Brown  had  died  that  morning  in 
the  arms  of  his  daughter.     Hertford  was 
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greatly  affected  by  the  announcement. 
He  left  his  card  and  address,  and  a 
message  that  he  should  hold  himself  in 
readiness  for  a  summons,  if  the  family 
wished  to  see  him.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  his  hotel,  when  he  received  a 
few  words  from  Matilda,  entreating  his 
immediate  presence. 

Hertford  went  and  found  her  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  business  ;  every 
thing  falling  upon  her,  for  her  mother 
was  utterly  helpless,  though  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  death.  Hertford 
proved  himself  a  real  friend  to  poor  Mrs. 
Powis  in  her  difficulties,  and  she  did  not 
seem  incUned  to  be  ungrateful.  It  was 
a  strange  hour  to  woo,  but  so  it  was. 
Hertford,  ever  the  creature  of  impulse, 
at  once  determined  to  offer  himself  to 
his  young  friend,  the  girl  he  had  always 
loved ;  but,  as  he  thought,  with  the 
love  of  a  father,  and  whom  he  had 
angrily  professed  he  never  should  desire 
to  marry.     And  yet,  only  a  week  after 
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poor  old  Brown  was  consigned  to  the 
silent  tomb  by  the  side  of  his  poor 
Henrietta,  Matilda  Powis  was  the 
affianced  of  Mr.  Hertford. 

So  much  for  professions. 

And  what  had  induced  the  ambitious, 
the  self-willed  Matilda  to  accept  as  a 
husband,  her  old  faithful  friend  James 
Hertford  ?  Circumstances.  Her  father, 
after  all,  had  not  died  rich,  and  he  had 
left  her  very  little,  that  there  might  be 
no  temptation  to  any  man  to  marry  her 
again  for  her  fortune.  So  she  found 
herself  with  her  dying  and  peevish  mo- 
ther, with  a  very  small  income,  after 
that  mother's  death,  and  with  no  pros- 
pect of  a  second  husband  until  Hertford 
appeared,  so  she  took  him,  though  she 
had  professed  to  Helen  Murray,  often 
and  often,  ''  That  old  cross  James  might 
go  to  old  Nick  for  his  wife,  for  she 
wouldn't  have  him." 

So  much  for  professions. 

Mrs.    Brown  received    Hertford    with 
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some  degree  of  her  usual  spirit  ;  one 
moment  flattering  him,  and  the  next 
abusing  him,  and  when  she  was  told 
he  was  to  be  her  son,  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes  and  hands,  and  said,  "  My  Hea- 
vens !  after  all,  what  will  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne say  ?  She  is  right.  Professions 
are  foolish  things,  and  who  has  made 
more  than  I  have }  and  I  make  one  now, 
I  may  say  in  earnestness,  I  profess  my- 
self weary  of  life." 

"  My  dear  Mother,"  said  Augustus, 
who  was  the  person  to  announce  Matilda's 
engagement,  "  Life  may  yet  be  blessed 
to  you  if  you  choose.  I  know  you  have 
ever  looked  down  upon  me  as  a  mere 
plodder,  a  boy  who  would  never  get  on 
in  the  world  ;  in  your  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  I  never  shall ;  but  I  hope  to  live 
respected  in  my  station,  and  I  have  a 
home  now  to  offer  you  ;  and,  so  long  as 
you  will  be  its  mistress,  it  shall  never 
have  another." 

This  was  nobly  said,  for  Augustus  had 
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set  his  youthful  heart  on  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a  surgeon  who  lived  just 
opposite  to  his  office,  and  whom  he  be- 
lieved, thought  kindly  of  him,  but  he  was 
determined  to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings 
to  ensure  a  comfortable  home  to  his  mo- 
ther. However,  she  disdained  his  offer. 
He  sighed  over  her  unchanged  heart,  and 
tried  to  console  himself  in  having  done 
his  duty  to  her. 

He  remained  about  a  fortnight,  and 
then  returned  to  his  business  and  his 
office.  He  occupied  the  small  house 
attached  to  it,  the  one  he  had  been  born 
in. 

In  a  few  years  he  felt  rich  enough,  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry,  to  offer  him- 
self to  the  penniless  and  pretty  girl  he 
had  so  long  admired  ;  and  the  family  of 
Brown,  to  this  day,  is  highly  respected  in 
Hereford,  entirely  owing  to  the  good 
conduct  and  honorable  bearing  of  this  its 
youngest,  and  almost  disowned  son. 
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He  had  early  left  off  his  only  bad  habit, 
that  of  caricaturing,  as  he  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  a  wit  and  a  satirist 
was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Brown  lived  three  or  four  years 
after  her  husband.  It  is  said  that  her 
death  blow  was  occasioned  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  Helen  Murray  was  going  to 
marry  well — to  marry  Lord  Leslie. 

Hertford  lived  chiefly  abroad  with  his 
young  bride.  He  had  not  moral  courage 
to  face  those  friends  who  had  predicted 
his  fate  years  before.  He  lived  and  died- 
the  same  discontented  man,  and  he  often 
repented  having  taken  charge  of  a  girl 
who  gave  him  many  a  jealous  pang, 
even  when  not  intending  it. 

Matilda  was  little  altered,  as  Miss  Brown, 
as  Mrs.  Powis,  as  Mrs.  Hertford  she  was 
essentially  the  mad-cap  Matilda.  When 
she  could  coax  her  husband  into  good 
humour,   she  liked  him  verv  well :    but 
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when  he  was  cross  and  jealous,  she  ahvays 
threatened  to  leave  him,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  some  of  these  days  she  will 
do  so,  should  old  James  Hertford  live 
many  years  longer. 

The  Downes'  had  grown  in  riches.  She 
was  on  her  deathbed,  but  as  it  was  likely 
to  be  a  lingering  one,  he  had  plenty  of 
time  to  look  about  him  for  her  suc- 
cessor. Creswell  was  in  goofl  health, 
or  still  our  friend  Downes  would  have 
been  true  to  hi:s  professions,  and  fixed  on 
Lucy  Creswell  ;  for  her  change  of  name 
had  not  changed  his  feelings  towards 
her. 

The  Youngs  went  on  as  usual.  The 
old  lady  tottered  more  every  year,  but 
there  seemed  no  prospect  of  her  tottering 
into  the  grave.  She  really  rejoiced  in 
Helen's  marriage^  because  now  she  would 
be  farther  removed  from  them.  Poor 
Arthur  only  just  existed.  It  could  not  be 
called    living.      When    Mrs.    Melbourne 
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and  Helen  left  Mayfield,  he  seemed  to 
liave  no  object  in  life,  and  he  seldom 
moved  from  home  ;  his  bilious  attacks 
were  more  frequent  and  more  ^dolent, 
and  his  depression  of  spirits  threatened 
him  with  a  settled  melancholy. 

The  Colvilles  were  in  statu  quo.  All 
three  of  the  young  ladies  had  refused 
Jack  Brown.  He  was  still  hving,  but 
was  never  seen  by  any  one  he  had  for- 
merly known,  and  he  was  never  inquired 
after. 

The  Fairfaxes  went  abroad,  and  re- 
mained with  their  son  till  they  hoped 
his  conduct  was  forgotten ;  and  he  was 
improved.  But  Edward  Fairfax  was  ne\  er 
much  altered.  He  lived  and  died  a  vain 
and  useless  member  of  society. 

The  Heathdowns  could  not  but  rejoice 
in  their  dear  Helen's  happiness ;  and 
after  a  few  years  they  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  1)elieving  that  Lewis  had  so  far 
concjuercd  his  feelings  as  to  be  able  to 
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associate  with  Helen  as  a  friend.  His 
health  was  always  delicate,  and  it  was 
only  bv  the  sreatest  care  and  watchful- 
ness,  and  liWns:  even*  winter  in  a  warm 
climate,  that  Lewis*  life  was  conti- 
nued. 

Frank  Pemberton  had  married  Juha 
Aston,  and  poor  Liuiy  Aston  continued 
to  live  \Tith  her  father  and  mother  at 
Pemberton  Castle. 

Sir  Trevor  Dohnan  was  seldom  seen 
out  of  his  own  doniiiin,  and  few  sought 
him  there,  for  his  temper  had  not 
improved  by  the  disgrace  his  wife  had 
brought  upon  him. 

Tlie  Carpenters  never  intruded  them- 
selves at  Deerfold.  and  ill  as  Mrs.  Carpen- 
ter was  matched,  she  congratulated  her- 
self that  the  Parsonage,  rather  than  the 
Hall,  wa:?  her  home. 

Lord  Davenant  and  his  sister  Constance 
lived  abroad  two  years  when  they  returned 
to  Castle   Davenant.  improved  in  health 
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and  spirits ;  and,  as  far  as  any  one  knew, 
even  their  most  intimate  friends,  quite 
happy  in  each  other.  Neither  one  nor 
the  other  ever  married.  They  professed 
themselves  so  determined,  and  their  pro- 
fessions were  truthful. 

The  good  old  Earl  of  Moreton  was  as 
happy  as  possible  in  his  declining  life, 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  grand- 
children, who  never  allowed  him  to  be 
long  alone.  Either  he  was  with  them,  or 
they  stayed  at  Moreton  Court ;  and  he 
died  full  of  years,  and  at  peace  with  the 
world  and  himself. 

Clive  and  his  Agnes  were  examples  of 
conjugal  love,  and  patterns  of  what  a 
clergyman  and  his  wife  ought  to  be.  All 
that  his  character  wanted,  was  to  be 
found  in  Lady  Clive  ;  and  her  gentleness 
and  christian  humility,  softened  his  warm 
temperament,  and  allayed  his  vanity. 
And  now  indeed,  Henry  Clive  was  truly 
estimable. 
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Mrs.  Melbourne  changed  her  place  of 
residence  on  Helen's  marriage.  She 
took  possession  of  a  pretty  cottage  in  the 
parish  of  Moreton,  in  order  to  be  near 
her  friends,  as  her  decHning  health 
required  their  daily  kindness  and 
affection.  She  lived  a  few  years  to 
witness  the  perfect  happiness  of  her 
child,  as  she  always  called  her  darling 
Helen ;  and  she  died  in  her  arms, 
thankful  to  be  released  from  her 
sufferings,  and  very  happy  to  leave  her 
beloved  niece  with  such  a  protector  as 
Lord  Leslie. 

And  our  hero  and  heroine.  They 
loved  each  other  with  warmth  and  truth- 
fulness ;  and  though  Clarence  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  Helen  had  not,  what  he 
had  early  professed  as  quite  necessary 
to  make  him  happy,  a  placid  temper,  }  et 
he  found  her  so  well  suited  to  his  taste, 
so  attached  to  him,  so  highly  principled, 
so    religious,    that    every    year  he    con- 
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gratulated  himself  on  his  having  obtained 
her,  and  they  mutually  professed  that 
there  was  not  one  single  drawback  to 
their  wedded  happiness. 

We  trust  that  Lord  and  Lady  Leslie 
are  examples  of  many  a  loving  married 
pair,  who  can  with  equal  sincerity  make 
the  same  Professions. 


THE    END. 
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